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TIIE following is a tranſlation of a work of 


Varro, who was an intimate friend of Cicero, 


and who was much celebrated for the vari- 


ety and for the extent of his learning. It is 
the oldeſt Treatiſe on Agriculture of any that 
TI have any knowledge of, excepting what 
M. P. Cato has left us, which has come 
down to us greatly mutilated, and which, 
although a reli& curious on account of its 
antiquity, and on account of the ancient cuſ- 
toms, and particularly of the Roman facrifices, 
which are contained in it, does not appear to 
have been reduced into ſo complete a fyſtem, 
as this work of Varro, which, when it came 
from the hands of its learned author, was in a 
much more finiſhed condition, than that in 


A 23 which 


„ 

which we at this remote period find it. 
Having collated many copies of this work of 
the Roman writer in my poſſeſſion, and the 
variations being very numerous, I found it no 
very eaſy taſk to make a tranſlation of this 
Treatiſe on- A griculture. To render any 
common Arabic author into Engliſh, would 
have been a labour leſs difficult to me ſome 
years ago, than it has been to tranſlate this 
part of the works of this celebrated writer. 

I have in ſome places been under the ne- 
ceſſity to palliate the meaning of the ori- 
ginal, becauſe there is a coarſeneſs in the ex- 
preſſions, ſometimes intended for pleaſantry, 
ſometimes from other circumſtances, which 
ſeemed to require it. Thoſe paſſages are but 
few; and a more literal knowledge of them 
would neither add to our learning, nor yet to 
our virtue. 


Italy has produced more tranſlations of the 
Latin writers than any other country; but I 
do not find that this author has been tranſ- 
lated into Italian, or into any other language. 
The agricultural works of Palladius and of 


the 


a. kd. 


fe 


N 


the emperor Conſtantine have been tranſlated | 


in Italy. 


It is faid, that Varro was eſteemed among 
the moſt learned of the Romans. He was a 
grammarian, a philoſopher, hiſtorian and 


aſtronomer ; and he was thought to have 


written five hundred volumes on different 


ſubjects. His book, entitled, the Antiquities 
of Rome and Italy ; the Origin of Dramatic 
Pieces; thoſe which he wrote on Religion; 
his Panegyrics and Pictures of great Men ; 


the genealogical Hiſtory of the Trojan Fa- 


milies, which followed neas into Italy; 


his Dictionary of the Latin Tongue, addreſſed 
to his friend Cicero ; his Hiſtorical Annals 
concerning the Manners and Government of 
the Roman people, which were dedicated to 


Pomponius Atticus; his Treatiſe on a Coun- 
try Life; his books on Navigation, men- 


tioned by Vegetius; are but an inconſider- 
able part of his works. Whether the Sa- 


tirical Hiſtory of the triple Alliance between 


Cæſar, Pompey and Craſſus, was publiſhed 


during the life-time of the Author, is uncer- 
tain. The title of Tricipitina, or Tricarenus, 
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11 
ſhewed that it related to a ſociety dangerous 
to the Republic, as a three-headed monſter. 


Varro at firſt purſued the ſame road to 
public honours, which the Terentii, his an- 
ceſtors, had done before him. He was Lieu- 
tenant General in Spain and Aſia under Pom- 
pey, with whom he contracted a very ſtrict 
friendſhip, and was afterwards promoted to 
the Adileſhip; he then ſet bounds to his 
ambition. A life of hurry was not agree- 
able to a learned man, whoſe love of letters 
was continually recalling him to the more 
quiet employments of his ſtudy. 


Chronologiſts fix the birth of this illuſtri- 
ous. Roman to the year of Rome 638, and 
his death to 726 ; ſo he muſt have died in 
the eighty-eighth year of his age. 
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EXPLICANDA. 


P. 35. A Culeus contained 20 Amphoræ or 40 Urns, 143 
gallons, 3 pints, 11.095 cubic inches, in Engliſh wine 
meaſure. | 

35. An Amphora contained 7 gallons, 1 pint, 10.66 cubic 
inches. | 

50. Muſt means ſweet wine before it has fermented. 

82. A Modius was 1 peck, 7. 68 cubic inches, 

I14. Quadrantal was the ſame as the Amphora: 

115. Sapa, ſometimes called Mellarium, was Muſt boiled to 
half of its original quantity. | 

117. Defrutum was Muſt boiled to one third part of its ori- 

ginal quantity. | 


CORRIGENDA. 


P. 48. I. 8. for former, read latter, 
52. 1. for Maſts, read Maſt, or Acorns. 
176. 6. for an Aſs, read a Mule. 
201. 2, for the whole, read a whole. 
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LIFE OF VARRO. 


+ 


CICERO, ſpeaking of Varro, ſays, * When 
Atticus was with me lately, at my villa near 
Cumæ, news was brought to us, that Marcus 
Varro was come from Rome the day before, 
in the evening; and that, if he had not been 
fatigued, he would have come to us: which 
when we had heard, we thought we ought 
not to delay ſeeing a perſon attached to us 


by the ſame purſuits and former friendſhip. . 


Wherefore we immediately ſet out; and 
when we were but a ſhort way from his 
villa, we ſaw him coming to us; and having 
_ embraced him, as is the cuſtom among 
friends, we conducted him to his villa, which 
was at a moderate diſtance. Here, while 


we were aſking a few queſtions, and, the 
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news at Rome; Atticus ſays, Leave off, I pray, 
and do not enquire after things which we 
cannot hear without pain; but rather aſk 


what I know; for Varro's muſes are longer 
ſilent than they uſed to be; but I do not 


think that he gives up, but that he con- 
ceals what he writes. By no means, ſays 
he; for I think that he muſt be a whim- 
ſical man to write what he wiſhes to con- 


ceal. But I have a great work in hand, 
which I have long intended for this perſon, 
(he mentioned me,) in which there are ſome 


things indeed of importance, and which are 
rather more correct than common. I reply, 
] have been long expecting theſe things, 


Varro, and I dare not demand them with 


importunity; for I have heard from Libo, 


whoſe application you are acquainted with, 
{for we cannot conceal any thing of this kind) 
that you do not diſcontinue, but that you 
go on with great accuracy, and that you 


never lay theſe things aſide. But it never 


occurred to me before to enquire of you, 
But now, as I have entered on thoſe things 
that I learned at the ſame time with you, 


to record and to illuſtrate the ancient phi- 


lofophy, that had its origin from Socrates, I 
with to know how it 1s, that, ſince you write 
a great deal, you paſs over this kind, eſpe- 
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wally as you excel in that, and as that pur- 
ſuit and that ſubje& are far ſuperior to other 
ſtudies and arts. He replies, You aſk a queſ- 
tion concerning what I often diſcuſſed and 
thought of; therefore I will anſwer without 
heſitation, and I will immediately ſay, that 
I have beſtowed many a thought on that 
very ſubject, as I ſaid before. For when I 
ſaw the ancient philoſophy moſt accurately 
laid down in Greek, I thought, if any of 
our countrymen were partial to the ſtudy 
of it, if they were learned in Greek, they 
would read it in Greek rather than in our 


language; but if they had an averſion to the 


arts and learning of the Greeks, they would 
not trouble themſelves about theſe things, 
which cannot be underſtood without Greek 
erudition. Therefore I was unwilling to 
write ſuch things as the unlearned might 
not underſtand, or ſuch as the learned might 
not care to read. You ſee things in the 
ſame light, for you have learned that we can- 
not be like Amafanius and Rabirius, who, 


without any pains, diſpute on ſubjects laid 


before them in common language; they do 
not define, they do not arrange, they form 
no regular concluſions; finally, they think 
that there is no art in ſpeaking and diſput- 
ing: but we, obeying the precepts of the 

B23: | logi- 
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logicians and orators as laws (becauſe our 
countrymen think that each has its weight), 
are forced to uſe words that are coined ; 
which the learned, as I ſaid, wiſh to borrow 
from the Greeks; the unlearned do not re- 
ceive them from us, for it may be loſt la- 
bour. Now I might write concerning na- 
tural philoſophy as explicitly as Amafanius, 
if I approved of Epicurus and Democritus ; 
for what taſk is it, when you take up 


the efficient cauſes, to ſpeak of the for- 


tuitous concurrence of little bodies, for thus 
they call atoms? You know our philoſophy, 
which, as it conſiſts of efficiency, and of mat- 
ter, which that efficiency forms, for we muſt 
have recourſe to matter : for how will any 
one be able to expreſs himſelf, or how will 
he bring any perſon to underſtand theſe 
things concerning life and morals, and what 
we are to purſue, and what to avoid? For 
they think that the happineſs of the brute cre- 
ation and that of man 1s ſimply the ſame. 
You know what great ſubtilty there is among 


our Philoſophers. For whether you follow 


Zeno, it is a difficult thing for any one to 
underſtand what that true and genuine good- 
neſs is, which cannot be ſeparated from pro- 
bity; which goodneſs is of that kind, that 
Epicurus denies totally to have any notion 
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of it without pleaſures affecting the imagina- 
tion ; or if we follow the old Academy, which 


we, you know, approve of, how muſt that 


be explained by us? How quaintly, how 
enigmatically, muſt we diſpute againſt the 
Stoicks! I therefore take all that ſtudy of 
philoſophy to myſelf, as much as I can, which 
promotes an uniformity of life, and what 


gives delight to the mind; nor do I think 
that any greater or better gift was beſtowed 


by the gods on man, as Plato ſays. But I 
ſend my friends to Greece to ſtudy; that 
1s, I order them to go among the Grecians, 


that they may draw from fountains, rather 


than follow ſmall ſtreams. The things 
which none had yet taught, nor was there 
an opportunity for the ſtudious to know 
them, I cauſed thoſe. things to be known by 


our countrymen as much as I was able, (tor I 


do not look on any thing of mine as a great 
work ;) for they could not be ſought from 
the Greeks, or indeed from the Latins after 
the death of our L. Alius. And in thoſe 


ancient writers of ours, we, imitating, not 


expounding Menippus, have ſeaſoned thoſe 


things with ſome mirth, with a mixture of 
our own philoſophy, and logick; that the 


unlearned might with more eaſe underſtand 


them, being invited to read with ſome: de- 
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gree of pleaſure; in our panegyricks, in our 
introduction to philoſophy, we wiſhed to 
write thus, if we have but attained what We 

intended, | 


“Then I reply, Theſe things are ſo, Varro, 
for your books brought us home as it were, 
while we were foreigners in our own city, 
and wandering like ſtrangers, that we might 
know who and where we were. You have 
laid open the chronology of your country, a 
deſcription of the ſeaſons, the laws of reli- 
gion, the ordinances of the prieſts, domeſtic 
and warlike occurrences, the ſituation of 
countries and places, the names of all things 
divine and human, the breed of animals, 
moral duties, the origin of things; and you 
have thrown a great deal of light on our 
poets by your learning and converſation ; and 
you have compoſed various and elegant works 
in almoſt every kind of verſe; and you have 
in many places entered on topics of philo- 
ſophy ſufficient to allure, though not deep. 
You indeed advance what 1s wobuble; that 
the learned chooſe to read things in Greek : 
but let not them, that do not underſtand 
Greek, be ignorant of theſe things. But give 
me your opinion, do you approve of this? 
Indeed they who Co not underſtand theſe 
things, 
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things, and do underſtand Greek, will not 


deſpiſe their own. For what is the reaſon, 


that they who are learned in Greek read the 


Latin poets, and do not read the Latin phi- 
loſophers ? Is it becauſe Ennius, Pacuvius, 
Accius, and many others, pleaſe, who have 
not only expreſſed themſelves in the terms, 
but with the energy of the Greeks? How 
much more will the philoſophers pleaſe, if, 


as the others imitate AEſchylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, theſe purſue Plato, Ariſtotle; The- 


ophraſtus ? Indeed I ſee that the orators are 
in eſteem, as ſome of ours have copied Hype- 


rides, or Demoſthenes. But I, (for 1 will 


ſpeak the truth) while ambition, honours, 
ſuits ; while not only anxiety for the Re- 
public, but alſo ſome office confined me in- 


volved and bound in many duties, had theſe 


things at heart ; and, when I had an oppor- 
tunity, renewed them by reading, leſt they 
ſhould become obſolete. But now, being 
ſmitten with a very heavy ſtroke by the hand 
of Fortune, and freed from the adminiſtration 
of public affairs, I ſeek a remedy to my grief 
from philoſophy; and I look on this to be the 
moſt honourable pleaſure in retirement ; and 
this is beſt adapted to this age, and this is 
moſt ſuitable to thoſe things, if we have per- 
tormed any worthy of applauſe : and there 1s 
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8 III E OF VARRO, 


nothing more uſeful to inſtruct our citizens; 
and if this is not the caſe, I ſee nothing elſe 
for us to do. Indeed our Brutus, excelling 
in every thing that is laudable, purſues phi- 
loſophy in the Roman authors ſo, that he 
wants no aid from Greece, and he follows 
the ſame opinion as you do; for he heard 
Ariſtus at Athens ſome time, whoſe brother 


Antiochus was your maſter; / wherefore, I 


beſeech you, apply yourſelf to this kind 1 
literature.“ Academicerum lib. Wi: 


Gin 9 of PI "Op 60 There 
is another kind of ſatire of pre- eminence, 


which Terentius Varro, à man of the greateſt . 


learning among the Romans, wrote in a va- 
riety of numbers. This man compoſed many 
very learned books, being very ſkilful in the 
Latin tongue, and in all branches of anti- 
quity, and in the affairs of Greece and of our 
own country; but more to be admired for 
his knowledge than eloquence.” Lib. x. 


cap. I. 


« How many things hath Varro written, yea 
almoſt on every ſubject !' Lib. xi. cap. 11. 


« The age of Cicero and C. Cæſar had few 


men diſtinguiſhed for their eloquence ; but 


its 
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LIFE OF VARRO, 9 


its chief ornaments, for diverſity of knowledge 
and various arts, by which human learning 


was improved, were Marcus Varro, and Pub- 


lius Nigidius,” Aul. Gellius, lib. xvii. cap. 14. 


«© When we were deſirous of being initiated 
and brought forward in the ſtudy of Dialec- 


' tics, it was neceſſary to have recourſe to, and 


to underſtand, what the logicians call preli- 
minaries; and in the firſt place to learn the 
axioms, which Marcus Varro ſometimes calls 


principles, ſometimes maxims. We eagerly 


enquired after the Commentary of L. Alius, a 
man of learning, who was Varro's maſter, 
concerning firſt principles, and read it after 
we had found it in the library of the Temple 
of Peace.” Aul. Gell. lib. xvi. cap. 8. 


Marcus Varro, than whom none was more 
learned either among the Greeks or the La- 
tins, in his book on ſubjects of divinity, 
which he wrote to C. Cæſar, chief Pontiff, 
when he ſpoke of the Quindecimviri, ſays, 
that the Sibylline Books were not the pro- 
duction of one Sibyl, but that they were 
called Sibylline, becauſe all the female ſooth- 


ſayers are called Sibyls by the ancients.” Lac- 
zantius, lib. i. cap. 6. | | 
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'The following paſſages are tranſeribed from the 
Georgics of Virgil, in which that celebrated 
Poet appears to have the works of Varro in 
view. Whoever will read the Georgics with 
attention, may find out a much cloſer connec- 
tion between theſe two celebrated writers, than 
there is between the Author of the Georgics, 
and the two celebrated Greek writers, Heſiod 
and Aratus, 


G:E.Q.R.,,. 1, 


AUD faciat lætas ſegetes : quo fidere terram 
Vertere, Mæcenas, ulmiſque adjungere vites, 
Conveniat : © que cura boum, qui cultus habendo 
Sit pecori : atque *apibus quanta experientia parcis 


a — quo ſiderc terram 

Vertere. 
Virgil ſeems to have Varro's directions for ploughing in view; 
which are given in the twenty-ninth and following chapters of 
the firſt book. 


bs — %Imifque adjungere vites. 
Virgil *. alludes to the Arbuſtum of Cato and Varro. 
b que cura boum. 


He might here poſſibly have the fifth chapter of the ſecond 
book in his mind, when he wrote this, 

3 apibus quanta experientia parcis. 

Varro, book iii, chap. 16. | 


Hine 


E 


Hinc canere incipiam. Vos, O clariſſima mundi & 
Lumina, labentem cœlo que dueitis annum, 1 
Liber et alma Ceres. | 

What culture crowns the laughing fields with corn, 1 
Beneath what heavenly figns the glebe to turn, ] 


Round the tall elm how circling vines to lead, 
The care of oxen, cattle how to breed, 
What wondrous arts to frugal bees belong, | 
Meæcenas, are the ſubjects of my ſong. 

Lights of the world! Ye higheſt orbs on high, 
Who lead the ſliding year around the ſky, 
Bacchus and Ceres, | 


— xveſtro fi munere tellus 
Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit ariſta, 
Poculaque inventis Acheloia miſcuit uvis. 


Bacchus and Ceres, by whoſe gifts divine, 
Man chang'd the cryſtal ſtream for purple wine, 
For rich and foodful corn Chaoman maſt. 


Chaonia is here uſed for Epirus, which is fo, 
celebrated by Varro for its breed of cattle. 


Diique deæque omnes, ſtudium quibus arva tueri; 
Quique novas alitis f nonnullo ſemine fruges. 


| Come, 
Liber et alma Ceres, — 


See Varro's invocation at the beginning of the firſt Book. 
f 


— nonnullo ſemine. 
Unde prima, quæ fine colono, priuſquam ſata, nata funt : ſe- 
| cunda, 


1 +14 3 
Come, all ye gods and goddeſſes, who hear 
* n. _— and bleſs with fruits the year. 


Ergo age, 5 terre 
Pingue ſolum primis extemplo a n anni 
Fortes invertant tauri. 


Come on then; yoke and ſweat thy ſturdy fteer 
In deep rich ſoils, when dawns the vernal year. 


See Varro, lib. i. cap. 29. 


—— neque illum 
Flava Ceres alto nequicquam ſpectat Olympo: 
Et qui, proſciflo que ſuſcitat æquore terga, 
Rurſus in obliquum verſo perrumpit aratro : 
Exercetque frequens tellurem, atque imperat arvis. 
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Who ploughs acroſs and back, with ceaſeleſs toil 
Subdues to duſt, and triumphs o'er the ſoil; 
Plenty to him, induſtrious ſwain, is giv'n, 

And Ceres ſmiles upon his works from heav'n. 


e 
WT £571 


Q 
Directions for ploughing and croſs ploughing 
are given by Varro, and other agricultural writers. 
*  Humida ſolſtitia atque hyemes orate ſerenas. 


Ye huſbandmen, of righteous heav'n intreat 
A winter calm and dry, a ſolſtice wet. 


cunda, quæ ex his collecta, neque nen ſata, nata. Varro, { 
lib. 1. LO 40. | 
a, EY | Virgil 


bo 


"+3 
Virgil here uſes /o//itia the ſame as Varto, that 
is, for the ſummer ſolſtice, which is uſed in the 


fame ſenſe by all claſſical writers. Bruma is the 
winter ſolſtice, | 


Poſſum multa tibi veterum præcepta referre, 

Ni refugis, tenueſque piget cognoſcere curas. 
Area cum primis ingenti æquaiida cylindro; | 
Et vertenda manu, et creta ſolidanda tenaci : 
Ne ſubeant herbæ, neu pulvere vida fatiſcat : 
Tum variæ illudunt peſtes. Sæpe exiguus mus 
Sub terris poſuitque domos, atque horrea fecit: 
Aut oculis capti fodere cubilia talpæ. 
Inventuſque cavis bufo, et quæ plurima terræ 
Monſtra ferunt: populatque ingentem farris acervum 
Curculio, atque inopi metuens formica ſenectæ. 


More ancient precepts could J ſing, but fear 
Such homely rules may grate thy nicer ear; 

To preſs the chalky floor more cloſely down, 
Roll o'er its ſurface a cylindric ſtone ; 

Elſe thro' the looſen'd duſt, and chinky ground, 


The graſs ſprings forth, and vermin will abound. 
Oft working low in earth, the tiny mouſe 


Her garner makes, and builds her ſecret houſe ; 
Their neft and chambers ſcoop the eyeleſs moles, 
And ſwelling toads that haunt the darkſome holes ; 
The weaſel heaps conſumes, or prudent ant 
Provides her copious ſtores, gainſt age or want. 


See Varro, lib. i. cap. 51. M. P. Cato writes 
on this ſubject in the ninety- firſt Chapter of his 
Book on Huſbandry. 


Vere 


at 
he 
he 


es 
lis 


Vere fabis ſatio: tum te quoque, Medica, putres 


of lucerne, lib. i. cap. 42. He has alſo given di- 


Nune torrete igni fruges, nunc frangite ſaxo. 


Now grain be ground with ſtones, now parch'd upon 


E ; 
Accipiunt ſulci ; et milio venit annua cura: 
Sow beans in ſpring ; in ſpring, the crumbling ſoil 
Receives thee, lucerne, Media's flowery ſpoil ; 
But ſtill to millet give we annual care, &c. 


Varro has written a Chapter on the cultivation 


rections concerning raiſing beans and millet. 


the ſtoye. 


Parching of corn, and the management of it 


in the Piſtrinum, are mentioned by Varro and 
Cato, 
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Ipſa dies alios alio dedit ordine Luna 
Felices operum. | | 
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For various works behold the moon declare 
Some days more fortunate. 


See Varro, lib. 1. cap. 37. 
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GEO R. II. 


HACTENUS arvorum cultus, et ſidera cœli: 
Nune te, Bacche, canam, necnon ſylveſtria tecum 


Virgulta, 
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Virgulta, et prolem tarde creſcentis olive. 
Huc, pater O Lenæe: tuis hic omnia-plena 
Muneribus, tibi pampineo gravidus autumno 
Floret ager, ſpumat plenis vindemia labris. 
Huc, pater O Lenæe, veni: nudataque muſto 
Tinge novo mecum direptis crura cothurnis. 

Principio arboribus varia eſt natura creandis. 
+ Namque aliz, nullis hominum cogentibus, ipſæ 


—— 


— 


it [ ö Sponte ſua veniunt, campoſque et flumina late 

k 4 Curva tenent: ut molle ſiler, lentæque geniſtæ, 
WY Populus, et glauca canentia fronde ſalicta. 

bf #40 Pars autem poſito ſurgunt de ſemine: ut altæ 
14 Caſtaneæ, nemorumque Jovi quæ maxima frondet 


Zſculus, atque habitæ Graiis oracula quereus. 
Pullulat ab radice aliis denſiſſima ſylva : 
Ut ceraſis, ulmiſque : etiam Parnaſſia laurus 
Parva ſub ingenti matris ſe ſubjicit umbra. 
Hos natura modos primum dedit: his genus omne 
Sylvarum fruticumque viret, nemorumque ſacrorum. 
Sunt alii, quos ipſe via fibi repperit uſus. 
Hic plantas tenero abſcindens de corpore matrum 
Depoſuit ſulcis : hic ſtirpes obruit arvo, | 
Quadrifidaſque ſudes, et acuto robore vallos: 
Sylvarumque aliz preſſos propaginis arcus 
Expectant, et viva ſua plantaria terra. 
Nil radicis egent aliæ: ſummumque putator 
Haud dubitat terre referens mandare cacumen, 

. Quin et caudicibus ſectis, mirabile dictu, 
Truditur e ſicco radix oleagina ligno. 
Et ſæpe alterius ramos impune videmus 
Vertere in alterius, mutatamque inſita mala 
Ferre pyrum, et prunis lapidoſa rubeſcere corna. 
Quare agite, O proprios generatim diſcite cultus, 


Agri- 


t 1 


Agricolæ, fructuſque feros mollite colendo. 
Neu ſegnes jaceant terre : juvat Iſmara Baccho 
Gn OW ny 9 ent Taburnum. 


Thus far of leis and the heav'nly figns ; 
Now thee I fing, O Bacchus, God of Vines ! 
With thee the various race of ſylvan trees, 
And olives, blooming late by flow degrees. 
Come, ſacred Sire, with luſcious clufters crown'd, 
Here all the riches of thy reign abound ; 
Each field replete with bluſhing autumn glows, 
And in deep tides for thee the pregnant vintage flows. 
O come, thy buſkins, ſacred Sire, unlooſe, 
And tinge with me thy thighs in purple juice. 
Kind nature trees, by ſeveral means, ſupplies, 
_ Spontaneous ſome, by art untaught, ariſe ; 
At will, by brook, in lawn or meadow, bloom 
Th” obedient ofier, and the bending broom ; 
While with the poplar on the mazy ſhore 
The willow weaves. its azure foliage hoar. 
Part by the force of quick' ning ſeed ariſe ; 
Hence tow'rs the lofty cheſnut to the ſkies ; 
And Aſculus, great monarch of the grove, 
Supreme and ſtatelieſt of the trees of Jove ; 
With the proud oak, beneath whoſe awful ſhade 
Religious rites fond Greece devoutly paid. 
Some pour an infant foreſt from their roots; 
Thus elms and cherries ſpring in frequent ſhoots. 
Thus too, their tender tops Parnafſus' bays, 
Beneath their mother's ſheltering ſhadow, raiſe. 
So ſpring, as nature various means approves, 
Or woods, or ſhrubs, or conſecrated groves. - 
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Yet other means has ſage, experience ſound; 
This, from the mother trunk, within the goud, 
The tender ſucker ſets; another takes 
Of larger growth, croſs ſplit, or ſharpen'd ſakes, | 
And oft, in native earth, the boughs we ſes 
Inverted, multiply the parent tree; 
Nor fears the gardener oft, the ſmalleſt ſhoot . 
To truſt to earth; ſome aſk not for a root. 
Oft from cleft olive trunks with age decay'd 
New fibres ſhoot, and ſprings a wondrous ſhade, 
Ev'n diff rent trees a mutual change aſſume, 
And ſtill improv'd, with alien foliage bloom; 
By pear-trees are ingrafted apples borne, 
And ſtony corneils bluſhing plums adorn. 

Search then, ye farmers, with ſagacious mind, 
How beſt to manage every various kind. 
With culture civilize your ſavage trees, 
Nor let your lands lie dead in ſlothful eaſe. 
What joy the grapes on Iſmarus to crop, 
And clothe with plives huge Taburnus' top 


Virgil in this Introduction to the ſecond Book 
of the Georgicks ſeems to follow Varro's rules for 
planting. See Varro, lib. i. cap. 24, 25, 39, 40, 
& c. The ancient writers on huſbandry believed 
there was a ſpontaneous generation of trees: they 
likewiſe treated of the propagation of trees from 
ſuckers, layers, cuttings and grafting, as methodi- 
cally and as explicitly as modern gardeners do. 


Sed truncis ole melius, propagine vie 


Reſpondent. 
With 
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Wich beſt ſucceſs from truncheons olives ſpring ; 
Layers of the vine the faireſt cluſters bring: 
See Varro, lib. 1. cap. 24. et 25. 


— OTE deducere terram 


Szpius ad capita. 


About the roots oft turn the neighbouring foil. 


Capita here mean the roots. Agricultural writ- 


ers uſe this word in the ſame ſenſe. 


8 E OR. III. 


Seu quis, Olympiacz miratus præmia palmz, 
Paſcit equos, ſeu quis fortes ad aratra juvencos ; 
Corpora præcipue matrum legat. Optima torvæ 
Forma bovis, cui turpe caput, cui plurima cervix, 
Et crurum tenus a mento palearia pendent. 

Tum longo nullus lateri modus: omnia magna: 
Pes etiam, et camuris hirtæ ſub cornibus aures. 
Nec mihi diſpliceat maculis inſignis et albo: 
Aut juga detrectans, interdumque aſpera cornu, 
Et faciem tauro propior, quæque ardua tota, 


Et gradiens ima verrit veſtigia cauda. 


Etas Lucinam juſtoſque pati Hymenæos 


Deſinit ante decem, poſt quatuor incipit annos: 


Cætera nec fœturæ habilis, nec fortis aratris. 

Interea, ſuperat gregibus dum læta juventus, 

Solve mares: mitte in Venerem pecuaria primus, 

Atque aliam ex alia generando ſuffice prolem. 
C2 
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A. 20 ] 
The youth, Who ſtudious of th' Olympic meed, 


And fond of fame, would rear the ſtately ſteed, 


Or bend the ſturdy bullock to the ſhare, 

Muſt chooſe the dam with nice ſagacious care. 
Firſt, by theſe marks ſelect thy mother-cow ; 

A clumſy head, broad neck, and lowering brow ; 


Her double dew-lap from her chin muſt riſe, 


In ſpacious folds deſcending o'er her thighs : 
Be hers a diſproportion'd length of fide, 


Her limbs all fram'd with vaſt unwieldy pride: 


Let tufts of hair her ample feet adorn, 
Rough be her ear, and wreath'd her bending horn : 


Nor leſs her worth, if o'er her jetty ſkin 


Few random ſpots of ſnowy white be ſeen ; 

Or if the aim a blow, or ſpurn the yoke, 

Or wear a ſtern brow'd bull's rough threat'ning look. 
Majeſtic ſhe muſt walk with lofty mien, 


And proudly ſweep with length of tail the green. 


When now four years have ſteel'd her luſty frame, 
Then let her prove kind Hymen's mutual flame : 

At ten releaſe her; now no more to prove 

The toils of culture, or-the joys of love. 

Meantime, while warmth of youthful blood prevails, 
To the ſoft bliſs admit thy ſprightly males: | 
Let their firſt vigour try the fierce embrace, 

So herds ſhall riſe on herds, and race on race. 


See Varro, lib. ii. cap. 5. 


Nec non et pecori eſt idem dele&us equino. 

Tu modo, quos in ſpem ſtatues ſubmittere gentis, 
Præcipuum jam inde a teneris impende laborem. 
Continuo pecoris generoſi pullus in arvis 

Altius ingreditur, et mollia crura reponit. 


Primus 
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L 21 J 
primus et ire viam, et fluvios tentare minaces 
Audet, et ignoto ſeſe committere ponti: 


Nec vanos horret ſtrepitus: illi ardua cervix, 
Argutumque caput, brevis alvus, obeſaque terga: 


Luxuriatque toris animoſum pectus: honeſti 


Spadices, glaucique; color deterrimus albis, 
Et gilvo. Tum, ſi qua ſonum procul arma dedere, 
Stare loco neſcit ; micat auribus, et tremit artus, 
Collectumque fremens volvit ſub naribus ignem. 
Denſa juba, et dextro jactata recumbit in armo. 
At duplex agitur per lumbos ſpina, cavatque - 
TROY et ſolido e ſonat ungula cornu. 


Theſe rules direct alike to Ja the ſteed ; 
And if you wiſh to rear a generous breed, 
Nurſe from his earlieſt youth the choſen fire, 
And feed with careful hand his native fire. 


| Ev'n now the colt treads high with ſtately pace, 


And moves with pliant limbs, with eaſy grace; 


Outſtrips the reſt; the firſt that.dares to brave 


The unknown bridge, or tempt the threat'ning wave : 
No ſudden ſounds, alarm his ſoul with dread ; 


Sublime his arched neck, and ſmall his head; | 


Short paunch and breadth of back his might atteſt, 
And prominent with brawn his fearleſs breaſt, 
Of colours chooſe the dapple or the grey, 
For white and dun a daſtard race betray. 
Lo! when the battle's diftant din he hears, 
Reſtleſs he paws, erects his eager ears: | 
With generous fury glows his quivering frame, 
And from his noftril burſts the fierce collected flame. 
O'er his right ſhoulder his redundant mane 
Waves to the * as he ſkims the plain, 
C4 Thro? 
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Thro' his broad back ſhoots'# divided pins, 
And arms with double force His mighty cine. 
While o'er the green as his fleet hoof is borne; 


Echoes the trembling gfoun nd beneath the ſolid — 


Varro, lib. ii. cap. 7. 


His aninhadvertts, i nftant fuß ae et omnes 
Impendunt curas denſo diſtendere pin gui, . 


Quem legere ducem, et pecori dixete maritum: 


Pubenteſque ſecant herbas, , thaviolque miniftrant, 
Farraque, ne blando nequeat fu ſu perefl e labor, 
Invalidique patrum referant jejunia nati. 

Ipſa autem macie tenuant armenta yolentes: 
Atque ubi concubitus primos Jain nota voluptas : 
Sollicitat, frondeſque negant, et fontibus arcenit. 
Szpe etiam curſu quatiunt, et ſole fati gant, | 
Cum graviter tunſis gemit area frugibus, et cum 
Surgentem ad zephyrum pale jactantur inaties. 
Hoc faciunt, nimio ne luxu Obtufior uſus 

Sit genitali arvo, et fulcos oblimet inertes ; 

Sed rapiat fitiens Venerem, interiuſque recöfldt. 


Theſe rules obſerv'd, with fatten ing plenty feed 
The huſband of the herd, and father of thy breed ; 
With genial herbs his amorous heat ſuſtain; * 
And give the copious fiream, and golden my ; 
Left weak he faint amid the ſoft embrace, ; 
The ſamiſh'd father of a puny race. 

But to the mares deny thy ſoft'ning food, 

And drive them from the browze and cooling flood, 
When now the new defires invade their boiling bi56a: 
Oft bid them glow beneath the ſunny ray, 

And oft fatigue them thro' the duſty way : 


When 


23 
When groan the floors beneath the trampled: corn, 


And light in air the fluttering chaff is borne ; * 
Left too Inxurious eaſe and plenty cloy, 


Blunt the keen ſenſe, and choak the paths of joy: ; 


So ſhall the female feel the flowin g ſeed, 
And fuck with greedy rage the n ſteed. 


. Varro, lib. ii. cap. 5. et 7. 


cn avidis ubi ſubdita . medullis, 
Vere magis (quia vere calor redit oſſibus) illæ 

Ore omnes verſæ in zephyrum, ſtant rupibus altis, 
Exceptantque leves auras: et ſæpe ſine ullis 
Conjugiis, vento gravidæ (mirabile dictuß 

Saxa per et ſcopulos et depreſſas convalles 
Diffugiunt: non, Eure, tuos, neque Solis ad ortus, 
In Boream, Caurumque, aut unde nigerrimus Auſter 
Naſcitur, et pluvio contriſtat frigore cœlum. 

Hine demum, Hippomanes vero quod nomine dicunt 
Paſtores, lentum diſtillat ab inguine virus. 
Hippomanes, quod ſæpe malæ legere novercæ, 
Miſcueruntque herbas, et non innoxia verba. 

Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparabile tempus, 
Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore. 


When now their veins the vernal mildneſs warms, 
And with kind heat their luſty limbs informs, 

To the tall cliffs impatient they repair, 

And from the weſtward ſnuff the fleeting air: 
Where (wondrous power) without th' aſſiſting ſteed, 
Made pregnant by the parent-breeze they breed. 
Thence wild o'er rocks and deep funk vallies ſtray, 
Far from the northern blaſt, or ſource of day; 
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Or whence wet Auſter's gloomy damps ariſe 

To hang with fable clouds the ſadden'd ſkies. / 

Hence from their wombs, what th' artleſs ſhepherd ca calls 
Hippomanes, a trickling poiſon falls ; 1 

Which baleful ſtepdames in the bowl infaſe, | 

With many murmurs mix'd, and herbs of magic juice. 
But time is on the wing; too far we rove, 


Bewilder'd in the pleaſing paths of ore. 
Varro lib. ii. cap. 7. 


G E O R. IV. 
Principio ſedes apibus ſtatioque petendæ, 


Quo neque ſit ventis aditus (nam pabula venti 
Ferre domum prohibent.) | 


Firſt for your bees a ſhelter'd ſtation find, 
Impervious to the guſts of ruſhing wind ; 

Rude blaſts permit them not, as wide they roam, 
To bring their food and balmy treaſures home, 


Varro, lib. iii. cap. 16. 


Hine ubi jam emiſſum caveis ad fidera cœli 

Nare per æſtatem liquidam ſuſpexeris agmen, - 
Obſcuramque trahi vento mirabere nubem ; 
Contemplator : aquas dulces et frondea lemper 
Tecta petunt : huc tu juſſos aſperge ſapores, 
Trita meliſphylla, et cerinthæ ignobile gramen : 
Tinnituſque cie, et matris quate cymbala circum, 
Ipſz confident medicatis ſedibus : ipſe _ 
Intima more ſuo ſeſe in cunabula condent. 


Burſt 


[ 
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Burſt from their cells if a young troop be ſeen, . 

That fails exulting through the blue ſerene, 

Driv'n by the winds, in clouds condens'd and dark, 
Obſerve them cloſe, the paths they ſteer remark ; 
They ſeek freſh fountains, and thick ſhady bowers, 
*Tis then the time to ſcatter fragrant flowers, 

Bruis'd balm, and vulgar cerinth ſpread around, 

And ring the tinkling braſs, and ſacred cymbals ound.; ; 
They'll ſettle on the medicated ſeats, 

And hide them in the chambers” laſt retreats, 


Sed fi quem proles ſubito defecerit omnis, 
Nec genus unde nove ſtirpis revocetur, habebitz 
Tempus et Arcadii memoranda inventa magiſtri 
Pandere, quoque modo cæſis j jam ſæpe juvencis 
Infincerus apes tulerit cruor. Altius omnem 
Expediam, prima repetens ab origine, famam. 
Nam quæ Pellæi gens fortunata Canopi 
Accolit effuſo ſtagnantem flumine Nilum, 
Et circum pictis vehitur ſua rura phaſehs ; 
Quaque pharetratæ vicinia Perſidis urget, 
Et viridem Ægyptum nigra fœcundat arena, 
Et diverſa ruens ſeptem diſcurrit in ora 
Uſque coloratis amnis devexus ab Indis; 
Omnis in hac certam regio jacit arte ſalutem. 
Exiguus primum, atque ipſos contractus ad uſus 
Eligitur locus: hunc anguſtique imbrice tecti 
Parietibuſque premunt arctis, et quatuor addunt 
Quatuor a ventis obliqua luce feneſtras. 
Tum vitulus, bima curvans jam cornua fronte, 
Queritur: huic geminæ nares, et ſpiritus oris 
Multa reluctanti obſtruitur; plagiſque perempto 
Tunſa per integram ſolyuntur viſcera pellem. 
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[ 26 ] 
Sic-poſitum in clauſo linquunt: et ramea coſtis 
Subjiciunt fragmenta, thymum, caſiaſque recentes. 
Hoc geritur, Zephyris primum impellentibus undas, 
Ante novis rubeant quam prata coloribus, ante 
Garrula quam tignis nidum ſuſpendat Hirundo. 
Interea teneris tepefactus in oſſibus humor 
Eſtuat, et viſenda modis animalia miris, 
FTrunca pedum primo, mox et ſtridentia pennis 


Miſcentur, tenuemque magis, magis aera carpunt: 


Donec, ut æſtivis effuſus nubibus imber, 

Erupere : aut ut nervo pulſante ſagittæ, 

Prima leves ineunt fi quando prœlia Parthi. 

Quis Deus hanc, Muſæ, quis nobis extudit artem 2 
Unde nova 9 hominum experientia cepit? 


But ſhould your ftock decay through dire diſeaſe, 


Nor hope remain new families to raiſe, 

Hear the ſtrange ſecret I ſhall now impart, 

The great Arcadian maſter's matchleſs art; 

An art to reproduce th' exhauſted ſtore 

From a flain bullock's putrifying gore : 

I'll to its diſtant ſource the wondrous tale explore. 
Where happy the Canopian nation dwells, 

Where Nile with genial inundation ſwells, 

Where ſwains, the meadows while he largely floats, 

Around their paſtures glide in painted boats, 

From tawny India while he rolls his tides, 


And into ſeven huge mouths his ſtream divides, 


And prefling cloſe on quiver'd Perfia's clime, 
Green Egypt fattens with prolific ſlime ; 

Theſe ſwains, when grows extinct their honied race, 
Sure hope and refuge in this practice place. 


Firſt for the work they chooſe a narrow groun 1, 


With 
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With ſtraighten'd walls and roof embrac'd around: 
Fronting the winds four windows add, to ftrike 
Athwart the twilight ſpace their beams oblique : 
Then ſeek in prime of youth a luſty ſteer, 
Whoſe forehead crooked horns begins to wear: 
His mouth and noſtrils ſtop, the gates of breath, 
And buffet the indignant beaſt to death; 
Till the bruis'd bowels burſt with many a ſtroke: 
But ſtill th? external ſkin remains unbroke. 
Then leave him dead; his putrid limbs below, 
Green twigs and thyme, and recent caſſia ſtrew. 
Be this perform'd when zephyr's balmy breeze 
Firſt curls the ſurface of the ſmiling ſeass 
Ere bloom the meads in crimſon veſture dreſt, 
Ere ſwallows twitter o'er the new-built neſt. 
The tainted juices, in this priſon pent, 
Begin to boil, and through the bones ferment ; 
A wondrous {warm ftrait from the carcaſs crawls, 
Of feetleſs and unfiniſh'd animals ; 
Anon their infant buzzing wings they try, 
And more and more attempt the boundleſs ſky : 
And laſt embody'd from their birth-place pour, 
Thick as from copious clouds a ſummer-ſhow'r, 
Or flight of arrows, when with twanging bows' 
The Parthians in fierce onſet gall their foes. 
What God, ye Nine, this art diſclos'd to man, 
Say whence this great experiment began ? 
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Varro, lib. iii. cap. 16. 
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The Tranſlation is Dr. Warton's. 
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NM. TERENTIUS VARRO 
eee, 


AGRICULTURE. 
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BOOK I. 
CHAP. I. 
I: I had leiſure, Fundanias, I 1 write theſe 


things more conveniently, which I will now 


explain as well as I am able; thinking that 1 


muſt make haſte; becauſe, if man is a bubble of 


air, I am far advanced in years; for my eightieth 


year admoniſhes me to get my baggage together 
before I leave the world. Wherefore, as 'you 
have bought a farm, which you are defirous to 
. render profitable by tillage, and as you aſk me to 
take this taſk upon me, I will try to adviſe you 
| what muſt be done, not only during my life-time, 
but likewiſe after I am dead. Nor will I ſuffer 
the Sybil alone to celebrate the things which 
were uſeful to mankind, while ſhe lived, and even 
when ſhe had expired, and to men the moſt un- 
known; to whoſe books we uſually recur many 
years afterward, when we wiſh to know what we 
are to do after ſome prodigy ; which my friends 
may do when I am dead. | 


I will 
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I will write three books for your inſtruction, 


to which you may have recourſe, if you make en- 
quiry what you are to do in Huſbandry, And 


becauſe the Gods aſliſt the induſtrious, I will firſt 


invoke them, not the Muſes, as Homer and En- 


nius, but the twelve Dii Conſentes ;—not thoſe, 
whoſe gilt images ſtand about the Forum, fix 


males and as many females ;' but thoſe twelve 
Deities which preſide over Agriculture. In the 


firſt place, Jupiter and Tellus, who promote all 


the branches of Agriculture in heaven and on 
earth; they are therefore called the great parents, 


Jupiter the father, Tellus the mother. In the 


ſecond place, I will invoke the Sun and Moon, 


whoſe ſeaſons Are obſerved, when certain things 


are ſouwn and laid up. In the third place, Ceres 
and Bacchus, becauſe corn and wine are neceſſary 


for our ſuſtenance. In the fourth place, Robigus 


and Flora, who being propitious, the blight does 
not deſtroy gur corn and trees, and they flouriſh 
in their ſeaſon ; therefore public holidays -called 
Robigalia were inſtituted to Robigus; games 


called Floralia to Flora, I alſo adore Minerva 


and Venus; of whom one has the care of the 
olive-yard, the other is patroneſs of the garden; 
to whom were inſtituted the feaſts called Vinalia. 
I likewiſe offer my entreaties to Lympha and 
Good: Fortune; becauſe Agriculture is drought 


and miſery without water ; without ſucceſs and 


good 
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good fortune it is fruſtration. Theſe Gods being 


invoked, I will relate thoſe converſations, which 
we had lately concerning Agriculture, from which 
you will be able to judge what you are to do; 

and ſuch things as are not comprehended in them, 
I will tell you in what writers, Greek and thoſe 
of our own. country? you may find them, 

There are more than fifty authors, who have 
written promiſcuouſly on this ſubject. Theſe are 
they, whom you will have it in your power to 
conſult, when you wiſh for information: Hieron 
of Sicily and Attalus Philometer; among the 
philoſophers, Democritus the natural philoſopher, 
Xenophon of the ſchool of Socrates ; Ariſtotle 
and Theophraſtus the Peripatetics, Archytas the 
Pythagorean, Amphilochus the Athenian, Anaxi- 
polis the Thaſian, Apollodorus of Lemnos, Ari- | 
ſtophanes of Malos, Antigonus Cymæus, Agatho- 
cles the Chian, Apollonius Pergamenus, Ariſtan- 
dus the Athenian, Bacchius Mileſius, Bion Soleus, 
Chæreſteus and Chæreas the Athenians, Diodorus 
Prienæus, Dion of Colophon, Diophanes Ni- 
cenſis, Epigenes Rhodius, Evagon the Thaſian, 
the two Euphranii, one an Athenian, the other 
of Amphipolis; Hegeſius Maronites, the two 
Menandri, one of Priene, the other of Heraclea; 
Niceſius Maronites, Pythion the Rhodian. Con- 


cerning others, with whoſe birth-place I am not 


acquainted, theſe are; Androtion, Aſchrion, 
| Ariſtomenes, 


LT 
Ariftomenes, Athenagoras, Crates, Dades, Diony- 
fius, Euphyton, Euphorion, Eubolus, Lyfimachus, 
Mnaſeas, Meneftratus, Pleuthiphanes, Perſis, 
Theophilus. All theſe; whom I have mentioned, 
wrote in proſe. Some likewiſe wrote on this ſub- 
ject in verſe, as Heſiod of Aſcra, Menecrates of 
Epheſus. Mago the Carthaginian paſſed over 
theſe authors in the Punic language, in his twenty- 
eight books on different topics, which Caffius 
Dionyſius tranſlated in twenty books, and which 


he ſent to Sextilius the prætor in the Greek 


tongue; in which volumes he added many things 
from the Greek books of them whom I have 
mentioned ; and he took eight books from thoſe 
of Mago. Diophanes reduced theſe to fix books 
in Bithynia, and ſent them to King Dejotarus. 

I will endeavour to explain this ſubject in three 
books: in one I will treat of Agriculture; in 
the ſecond of Cattle; in the third of the Villa 


department; paſſing by thoſe things which I 1 


think do not belong to Agriculture. I will then 
firſt ſhew what ought to be diſtinguiſhed from 


it. I will then ſpeak of theſe things, following 


the natural diviſions. They wilt be from three 
ſources; from what T obſerved in cultivating my 
own farms, from what I read, and from what I 
heard from men of experience. 


II. In 


— 


> ere a. 


In 


. 33 ] | = 
1 In the 8 in the ſowing ſeaſon, I came 


into the temple of Tellus, being invited by the 


Aditimus, as we learned to ſay from our an- 
ceſtors; as we are corrected by the polite in mo- 


dern times, by the Ædituus. There I met with 


C. Fundanius, my father-in-law, and C. Agrius, 
a Roman knight of the ſchool of Socrates, and 
P. Agrafius the Publican, looking on a map of 
Italy painted on the wall. What are you doing 
here? I ſay: have the holidays in the ſowing 
ſeaſon brought you hither at your leiſure, as they 
uſed to bring our fathers and grandfathers ? The 
ſame reaſon, the invitation of the Zditimus, ſays 
Agrius, brought us, as it did you, I believe: 
therefore, as it thus happens, you muſt ſtay with 


us, until he returns; for, being ſent. for by the 


Adile, WhO has the ſuperintendance of this 
temple, he is not returned, and he has left us to 
expect him. Are you deſirous then that we 
ſhould think of the old proverb till he comes, 
« The Roman conquers while he fits e?“ Cer- 
tainly, ſays Agrius; and thinking at the ſame 
time that the delay at the gate is ſaid tobe an 
obſtacle to the journey, he proceeds to the benches, 
and we follow him. When we had fat ourſelves 


a The perſon who looked after the temple 
b Farmer of the cuſtoms. 
© Qui ſedendo et cunctando bellum gerebat. Liv: an, 24. 
It was ſaid of Fabius CunQator. - 
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down, Agraſius ſays, Have you, who have tra- 


velled over many countries, ſeen any better cul- 
tivated than Italy? I, ſays Agrius, believe there 


is none in ſo perfect a ſtate of cultivation. When 
the earth was divided into two parts by Eratoſ- 
thenes, toward the ſouth and the north, and 
without doubt becauſe the northern is more 
healthy than the ſouthern part, and that which is 


moſt healthy is the moſt fertile, we muſt pro- 


nounce that Italy was better adapted for culti va- 
tion than Aſia; ſecondly, becauſe this part is 
more temperate than the interior; for the winters 
are there almoſt perpetual: nor is it to be won- 


dered at, becauſe there are countries between the 


Northern Circle and the Pole, where the ſun is 
not ſeen during fix months; therefore they ſay 
there is no ſailing in the ocean in that ork ON AC- 
count of the froſt. 


Fundanius. Do you think that any thing can 


ſpring up there, or when come up, that it is ca- 


pable of being kept alive? For true is that ſaying 
of Pacuvius, If the ſun or night were perpetual, 


all the fruits of the earth would periſh from heat 
or cold. I, in this ſituation, where the night and 


day return and depart with moderation, could 


not live in the ſummer, if I did not keep off the 


heat at noon-day: how can any thing be ſown, 


or increaſe, or come to perfection, in a ſituation, 
where the day or night is ſix months long? On 
i the 


— — oomeny, 


Q of — 8 
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the other hand, what neceflary of life does not 
only grow, but does it not alſo. thrive in Italy ? 


| What corn ſhall I compare with that of Campa- 
nia, what wheat with that of Apulia, what wine 


with the Falernian, what oil with that. of Vena- 


frum ? Is not Italy ſo well planted that it looks 


like an orchard ? Is Phrygia, which Homer cele- 


brates for its vineyards, better ſtocked with vines 


than Italy? or is Argos more fertile? In what 
country does one acre produce fifteen J culei of 
wine ? which ſome parts of Italy do. Does not 
M. Cato write this? The ground has a certain 
appellation, which is given to the people on this 
fide of Ariminum, beyond Picenum; in that 


ground ten culei of wine are made from every 


acre. Does not the country about Faventia, 
where the vines are called tricenariæ, make a 
return of thirty amphoræ from an acre ? He at 
the ſame time looks at me, and ſays, Certainly ; 
L. Martius, the Prefect, ſaid that his vines yielded 
this quantity on his farm at Faventia. 

The Italians ſeem to have conſidered two things 
as eſſential in farming: whether the profit might 
be adequate to their expence and labour, and 
whether the fituation was healthy or not? If 
either of theſe is not attainable, and any one 


A culeus was a meaſure, which held forty urns. 
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„„ 
wiſhes to farm, he is inſane, and is to be put 
under the cuſtody of his relations; for no one 
of a ſound mind ought to wiſh to incur expences 
in Apriculture, if he ſees that there can be no re- 
compence ; or if there 1s a probability of a re- 
compence, if he ſees that deſtruction is likely to 
enſue from peſtilence. But I think they are 
coming, who may be able to demonſtrate theſe 
things more clearly; for I ſee that C. Licinius 


Stolo and Cn. Tremellius Scrofa are coming; 


one, whoſe anceſtors obtained the law for a cer- 


tain proportion of land; for the law of Stolo is 


that, which precludes a Roman citizen from 


having more than a certain number of acres; and 


who, on account of his mduſtry, confirmed the 
name of Stolo; becauſe no uſeleſs * ſucker could 
be found on his farm; for he dug up what came 
under this denomination. When C. Licinius, 


of the ſame family, was tribune, three hundred. 


and ſixty- five years after the regal government, 
he firſt brought the people to receive the Agra- 
rian law for ſeven acres. I ſee another colleague 
coming, who divided the fields of Campania, 
Cn. Tremellius Scrofa, a man adorned with every 


e Atque ad agnatos et gentiles eſt deducendus. Agnati were 
relations by the father's ſide; Gentiles were relations by the 
father and mother's fide. | | 
In Latin, Stolo. 

5 5 virtue, 


bx 


virtue; who is eſteemed to be very ſkilful in 
Agriculture. Am I not right? for his farms are 


a more pleaſant fight to many, on account of their 
good tillage, than the edifices of others that are 
highly finiſhed ; as they come to fee his farms, 
not that they may behold the paintings of Lu- 
cullus, but his granaries ; I ſay, this man's ſtores, 
at the upper end of the Via Sacra, where they 
ſell fruit. 


Stolo ſays, Are we come after ſupper? I do 


not ſee the perſon who invited us. Be not 


diſmayed, fays Agrius : for not only the egg was 


removed, which puts an end to the conteſt of the 


charioteers at the Circenſian games; but we did 
not ſee 8 that, which is uſually the firſt thing at 
the feaſts of Ceres. Until the Æditimus comes, 
inform us whether Agriculture affords greater 
utility or pleaſure ; for they ſay that the inex- 
perienced in this ſcience now come to you ; they 
formerly went to Stolo. 

Scrofa ſays, We muſt firſt of all diſtinguiſh 
whether ſuch things as are ſown 1n the field only 
belong to culture, or other things, as flocks and 
herds; for I perceive that the writers on Agri- 
culture in Punic, and in Greek and Latin, have 
taken a wider range than they ought. I, ſays 
Stolo, do not think that they are to be too cloſely 


s Egg. 
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[ 38 ] | 
imitated, and that ſome have done better, who 
have confined the ſubject in leſs compaſs ; having 
excluded ſuch things as do not belong to it; 
wherefore, feeding of cattle, which is coupled by 
moſt perſons with Agriculture, ſeems to belong 
more properly to the Herdſman than to the Agri- 
culturiſt : they therefore, who prefide over cach 
department, are diſtinguiſhed by different names; 
for one 1s called the huſbandman, the other the 
maſter of the flock. The huſbandman is ap- 
pointed for tilling the ground, and the produce is 
conveyed to the villa by him, and it is carried 
out by him when it 1s fold ; whence the country 
people call him by this name, in allufion to this 
circumſtance. 88 
Feeding of cattle, ſays Fundanius, is certainly 
one thing, and Agriculture is another; but there 
is an affinity between them: and as the right- 


handed and left-handed flute are different, but 
at the fame time there is a ſimilarity between 


them, becauſe they perform parts of the ſame 


muſic. You may indeed add, that a Shepherd's 


life is one thing, and the Agriculturiſt's another, 
on the authority of the very learned Dicæar- 
chus, who has informed us what kind of life 
the Greeks led from the beginning; and he 
teaches us that in early times, when men led a 


h Varro ſeems to think that villa, from which vilicus is de- 
ri ved, and via, came originally from vb. 


paſtoral 
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paſtoral life, they neither knew how to plough, to 
plant, nor to prune trees; that Agriculture was 
invented at a later period; and he carries on the 

compariſon between the paſthral life and the left- 
handed flute. 

Agrius ſays, You not only feparate the flock 
from the maſter, but from the ſervants, whom 
the maſter appoints to feed it; and you alſo paſs 
over the laws of Huſbandry, in which we write, 


Let not the huſbandman feed any thing of the goat 


| kind in a plantation of young trees, which aſtro- 
nomy has honoured with a place in the heavens. 


Fundanius ſays, There is a diſtinction in this 
inſtance reſpecting a certain ſpecies of cattle, 
Agrius; for ſome are inimical to culture, and 
they are poiſon to it, as goats, which I have men- 


tioned; for they deſtroy all new plantations, by 


browſing on them; vineyards and oliveyards 


among the foremoſt. It is inſtituted therefore 


for different reaſons, that a victim of the goat 
kind may be brought to the altar of one god, 
while it may not be ſacrificed on that of another; 
when, from the ſame principle of abhorrence, the 
one would be unwilling, the other would be 
willing, to ſee the animal expiring. It is thus 
that he-goats were ſacrificed to Father Bacchus, 


i Quas etiam aſtrologia in cœlum recepit. Becauſe Amalthea, ' 
ted Jupiter in his infancy with goat's milk. 


D 4 patron 


1 

patron of the vine, that they might make ex- 
piation with their lives; on the other hand, they 
facrificed nothing of the goat kind to Minerva, 
on aceount of the olive, becauſe they ſay it be- 
came ſteril if the beaſt hurt it; for its ſaliva is 

poiſon to that fruit. | 
Licinius. On this account it was not driven to 
the citadel at Athens, except once to a ſacrifice, 
in caſe of neceflity, leſt the olive-tree, which is 
ſaid to have ſprung up there firſt, ſhould be 
touched by the goat. No cattle, I fay, pe- 
culiarly belong to Agriculture, except ſuch as are 
able to aſſiſt to bring the ground to a better ſtate 
of cultivation, as they that are yoked to plough. 
Agrafius ſays, If this 1s the caſe, how 1s cattle 
to be ſeparated from the field ? as herds of cattle 
ſupply us with manure, which is of infinite ad- 
vantage. On this ground, ſays Agrius, we may 
ſay that * birds are a branch of Agriculture, if 
we ſettle that we have them for that purpoſe; but 
a caſe may ariſe, that cattle may be kept in a 
ground, and be of no advantage; from which 
circumſtance we cannot draw the ſame conclu- 
fion ; for then other different things will be to 
be taken in: for example, if you have weavers 
and other artificers ſettled on your farm. Let us 
then diſtinguiſh feeding of cattle from culture, 


_& Becauſe the faces of birds were good for manure. 


: ſays 


'M ſays Scrofa, and any thing elſe, if any perſon 3 
y wiſhes it. Shall I follow the books of the Sa- . 
a, ſernæ, the father and ſon, and conclude that 1 
e- potteries (for that trade muſt be followed) belong \ 
1s to it more than filver mines, or mines of other op 
| metals, which without doubt are in ſome grounds ? | 5 | 
to But neither quarries, nor ſand-pits, nor potteries 1 6 
e, belong to Agriculture, although they may be in 1 
18 a ground, and productive of gain. In the ſame 4 
Je way of reaſoning, if there happens to be a ground . 
"4 by the road ſide, and there is a convenient place 15 
_ for building an inn, which might turn to good wy | 
te account, this, notwithſtanding, has no connection 4. 
if with Agriculture ; for if any profit ariſes to the 1 
le maſter from the ſoil, it ſnould not be reckoned Te 
"=p as ariſing from culture, unleſs it is produced 9 
J- from what is ſown or planted. Stolo ſays, You f 3 
yy bear no good will to ſuch writers ; and, for- the 9 
Py ſake of arguing, you mention the potteries, when "3 
5 | you paſs over ſome things, which are evidently 171 
1 connected with Agriculture. When Scrofa ſmiled, = 
1 becauſe he was not unacquainted with the books, 15 
u- and he looked down, and Agrius thought that 8 
70 he only was acquainted with them, and he aſked 9 0 
178 Stolo to go on. He preſcribes how bugs are to 8 
Ta be deftroyed by means of la ſpecies of cucum- 
e, ber, ſteeped in water, or with bullock's gall, 


Cucumis anguinus. The ſnake cucumber. 
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mixt with vinegar. Fundanius looks at Scrofa, 
and fays, It is true, for he has mentioned this in 
his treatiſe on Agriculture. He ſays, As much 
ſo, by Hercules, as the preſcription for making a 
perſon bald, by the application of water in which 
a frog had been boiled. I will mention what is 
more to the purpoſe, and it is in that book, which 
may not be inapplicable to Fundanius's health, 


for his feet are apt to ache, and to make him con- 


tract his brows. Go on, I beg, ſays Fundanius; for 
J infinitely prefer to hear of a remedy for my 
feet to a diſſertation on planting. Stolo ſmiling 


fays, I will relate it in his own words: When a 


perſon's feet begin to be in pain, he that recol- 
lects this may cure them: 


< O Earth, withhold this pain! 
Let health with me remain. 


He orders this to be ſung ſeven and twenty times: 
the patient 1s to touch the ground, to ſpit, and to 
fing the charm faſting. You will find many 
other inſtances of the marvellous in the books of 
the Saſernæ, which have but little connection 
with Agriculture, and which are on that account 
to be exploded. As if ſuch things are not to be 
found in other writers. Are there not in the book 


m Terra peſtem teneto, ſalus hic maneto. This is a ſpecimen 
of the charms of the ancient Romans. There is a very long 
one in P. Cato, 


patron 


| EB] | 
s | of the celebrated Cato, which is publiſhed con- 


: cerning Agriculture, many things of the ſame 8 
kind as theſe how you are to make cakes, and Wl 

a in what manner you are to ſalt gammons of 7 
bacon? You do not mention that preſcription, 9 
8 55 
1 ſays Agrius, if one wiſhes to indulge in eating 77 
| and drinking at an entertainment, that he muſt 20 

, | 1 
5 eat ſome leaves of the braflica 1 in 3 53 
T 3 
III. Therefore, as we have diſtinguiſhed the FM 

. things which were to be kept ſeparate from Agricul- 1 
8 ture, ſays Agraſius, we muſt ſay ſomething on the 1 
a bo. 
ſubje&, whether it is a ſcience, and what it teaches : 
5 us in farming; or an art, or any thing elſe, and 22 
what its aim is. When Stolo had looked at bi 

Scrofa, You, ſays he, who are the firſt in years, 13 

and in honour and knowledge, ought to ſpeak. of 

* fe, with a degree of confidence, ſays, It is not & 
0 only an art, but a neceſſary and a great one; "8 
y aanc it is a ſcience, which teaches what is to be 1 1 
f planted and done in every ground, and what land 935 
1 yields the greateſt profit. od 
it of | : 2 7 
e IV. The elements of Agriculture are the ſame „ 
k as, Ennius ſays, thoſe of the world are; water, earth, $5 Fi 
n The placenta and libum. | on +. 

> . FAY int 
2 Agriculture may be called an art, quatenus vi ingenii ex- 1 4 
8 ercetur; and the inferior branches of it may come under the 5 0 
2 5 n * 
denomination of ſcience, becauſe they are inter facultates ſerviles. 19 
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air, the ſun. For theſe things are to be under- 
ſtood before you ſow your ſeed, which is the 
origin of vegetation. | 

Agriculturiſts ought to aim at two things, 
utility and pleaſure. Utility purſues what is 
profitable, pleaſure that which is agreeable. 
Thoſe things, which render a ground more beau- 
tiful in appearance by culture, generally make it 
not only more profitable, as when vineyards and 
oliveyards are planted in regular order; but they 
likewiſe render it more ſaleable, and add to the 
value of the farm; for every one wiſhes to pur- 
chaſe what has a good appearance, of the ſame 
value, at a higher price than he would a farm 
in a neglected ſtate. But that farm which is 
healthieſt 1s the moſt profitable, becauſe the ad- 


vantage is certain: on the contrary, that which 


is ina peſtilential ſituation, calamity, although in 


a fertile ſoil, does not ſuffer the huſbandman to : 


enjoy the fruit of his labour. For when we run 
this riſk, the profit is not only uncertain, but the 
life of the cultivator is ſo likewiſe, Where there 
is not falubrity, cultivation is much the ſame as 
the turn of a die with regard to the life of the 


maſter and his family. But this misfortune gives 


way to ſcience ; for ſalubrity, which comes from 
the air and the ſoil, is not in our power, but in the 


power of nature; but, at the ſame time, much de- 


pends on us; becauſe we are able to render thoſe 
things 
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things lighter by attention, which are in them- 
ſelves afflictive. For if a farm is unhealthy, on 
account of the ſoil, or water, or ill ſavour which 
it ſends forth; or if a place is too hot, from the 
nature of the climate; or if an unwholeſome wind 


blows; theſe faults may be corrected by the know- 


ledge and at the expence of the maſter. And 
there is an eſſential difference in regard to the 
ſituation of a villa, what aſpect the portico and 
the doors and windows have. Did not Hippo- 
crates the phyſician ſave, not only one ſpot, but 
many towns, in a great peſtilence, by his ſuperior 
ſagacity? But why ſhould I mention this teſti- 


mony? Did not our Varro, when his army and 


fleet were at Corcyra, and when all the houſes 
were filled with dead bodies and funereal pre- 
parations, having made new windows toward the 
north, and having removed the infected, and 
having changed the door-way, and by other in- 
ſtances of attention of this kind, bring back his 
aſſociates and family in ſafety ? | 


V. But as I have mentioned ſomething con- 
cerning the principles of Agriculture, it remains 
that I ſhould examine into how many parts it is 
divided. They ſeem. to me innufnerable, ſays 
Agrius, when I read the different books of Theo- 


pPhraſtus concerning plants and natural hiſtory. 


Theſe books, ſays Stolo, are not fo well calcu- 
| | lated 
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[ 46 ] 
lated for farmers, as for perſons who are edu- 
cated in the ſchools of the philoſophers. But 1 
do not ſay that they do not contain ſome things 
that are uſeful, and ſome things that are common: 
but do you explain to us the different parts of 
Agriculture. | 

The principal parts of Agriculture 5 are four, 
ſays Scrofa ; the firſt of which 1s knowledge of 
the ſtate of the farm, of the ſoil, and its conſti- 
tuent parts; the ſecond is to know what things 
are neceſſary to cultivate the farm; the third is to 
know what things are to be done to bring it to 
tillage ; the fourth, in what ſeaſon it is proper 
every thing ſhould be done on the farm. Each 
of theſe parts is ſubdivided into two others at 
leaſt. The firſt compriſes ſuch things as belong 
to the ſoil, and to the villa and outhouſes: the 
ſecond part compriſes ſuch things as are moveable, 
and which ought to be on a farm, ? as labourers, 
by whom it 1s to be cultivated, and inftruments 
of huſbandry : the third part includes what pre- 
parations are neceflary for every thing, and how 
every thing 1s to be done: the fourth part relates 
to the ſeaſons, which are to be determined by the 


P The labourer is here claſſed with the inſtruments of huſ- 
bandry, as in P. Cato. The condition of a flave ſeems to have 
been not les miſerable under the Roman republic than under 
the feudal ſyſtem; becauſe his png: had the abſolute diſpoſal 
of his life, a 


1 


191 | 
annual courſe of the ſun, and the monthly revo- 
lution of the moon. Iwill firſt ſay ſomething 
concerning the firſt four diviſions; I will then 
be more particular concerning the other eight. 


VI. We muſt therefore examine theſe four 
points concerning a farm: what the form of it 
is; what kind of land; what quantity; how it is 
fenced. There are two kinds of the firſt of theſe, 
one which nature beſtows, the other what culture 
gives. With reſpect to the firſt, one ground is 
naturally good, another is bad; with refpe& to 
the latter, one farm is well cropped, another is 
ill managed. I will firſt ſpeak of that kind 
which nature beftows. As there are three kinds 
of land, the champaign, the hilly, and the moun- 
tainous, and one may ſee a fourth kind from theſe 
three in many places, from a combination of cir- 
cumſtances; from which fimple ſources there is 


- no doubt but one mode of culture is more adapted 
to low than high ſituations, becauſe they are 


more warm than thoſe that are high: it is the 
ſame with reſpect to fituations that are hilly, be- 


cauſe they are more genial than ſuch as are very 
low or very high. Theſe things are more appa- 


rent in extenſive countries; for where the grounds 
are ſo, there the heat has great power; and thus 


the ſituations in Apulia are hotter and more un- 


healthy; and where they are mountainous, as in 
Veſuvius, 
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Veſuvius, they are more pleaſant and more 
healthy. Perſons who live in low fituations la- 
bour under inconvenience more in the ſummer; 
"thoſe in high fituations ſuffer more in winter. In 
the. ſpring ſeaſon, things are ſown earlier in 
champaign than in higher ſituations ; and they 
come to perfection ſooner in theſe than in the 
former; and things are ſown later in high than 
in low grounds, and they come to perfection 
later. Some things grow better and ſtronger in 
mountainous ſituations, on account of the cold, 
as firs and pines; ſome in warmer ſituations, as 
poplars and willows ; ſome thrive better in high 
grounds, as the Arbutus and the Oak ; ſome in 
low places, as Almonds, and the fig-trees called 
Mariſcæ. In low hills there is greater affinity 
between them and the champaign ground, than 
there is between them and ſuch as is mountainous: 

in high hills it is the reverſe. | 
On account of theſe three diftinQions re- 
ſpecting ſituation, there are certain diſcrimina- 
tions in relation to ſowing and planting ; for 
champaign grounds are efteemed beſt adapted 
for corn, hills for vineyards, mountains for wood- 
lands. Champaign grounds are beſt for winter 
_ refidence, becauſe the meadows there are not di- 
veſted of herbage, and there 1s an advantage re- 
ſpecting the management of trees. Mountainous 
ſituations are more conventent for ſummer re- 
fidence, 
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ſidence, as there is no deficiency of grafs, which 


is dry in champaign grounds, and the propa- 
gation of trees is more favoured, becauſe the air 
is cooler there. That champaign ſituation is 
more eligible, which has a regular deſcent on 


one fide, than that which is perfectly level; be- 
cauſe this, when the water cannot find its way 


out, generally becomes marſhy, the more ſo, if 
it is uneven, becauſe ponds are formed there. 
Theſe three diſtinctions require different modes 
of culture. 2. J 98 A = 


VII. Stolo. In regard to what is connected 
with the fituation of a farm, Cato ſeems to ſay, 
not improperly, in his book, that the beſt ground 


is that, which is ſituated at the foot of a moun- 


tain, and which has a ſouthern aſpect. Scrofa 
adds: I ſay this concerning culture; we ought to 
follow what is more eligible in regard to ap- 
pearance, that it may turn to better account; as 
they do, who have plantations for vineyards, if 
they are made in a quincunx, on account of re- 
gularity and proportionable diſtance. Our an- 
ceſtors from an equal quantity of land, ill plant- 
ed, produced leſs, and more paltry wine and 
grain; whereas when things are placed as they 


* Quam is qui ad libellam æquus. According to the Latin, 
than that which is level to a line. - | 
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1 1 
ought, they occupy leſs room, and they do not 
obſtruct the beneficial effects of the ſun, and of 
the moon and air. One may form an idea of 


this from this circumſtance: nuts, when they are 


whole, which you might compriſe in one modius, 
becauſe nature confines the kernels in their pro- 
per places, when they are broken, can hardly be 
held in a meaſure of a modius and a half. The 


trees, that are planted in a regular order, receive 


benefit from the ſun and moon duly on all ſides; 
whence there is a greater crop of grapes and 
olives, and they are ripened more ſpeedily : and 
there are two other advantages; they produce 
more Muſt and Oil, and of greater value. 

The ſecond thing to be conſidered now fol- 
lows reſpecting the quality of the ſoil, which 
may be ſaid to be good or otherwiſe. It is of 
importance to know what may be fet in it, and 
what will thrive; for the fame things cannot be 
well raiſed in the fame ground; for one field is 
calculated for the vine, another for corn, another 
for ſomething elſe. It is faid there is a Plane- 
tree in Crete, which does not hed its leaves in 
the winter ; and Theophraſtus fays there is one 
in Cyprus. 'There is an oak of this kind at Sy- 
baris, in fight of the town. They ſay that the 
fig-trees and vines do not fhed their leaves at 
Elephantine. There are many trees that bear 
twice, as vines near the fea at Smyrna: there is 
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an apple tree of this kind in the country near 
Conſentia. The ſame author mentions what 


productions there are in places that are wild ; 
and things, that are more eſtimable, in places 


that are cultivated. There are ſome things, that 


cannot live but in a moiſt place, or in water, and 
diſcriminately, as in lakes, as reeds in the country 


about Reate; other things grow in rivers,” as 


Alder trees in Epirus; other things in the ſea, a8 
Theophraſtus writes, as certain Palms and Squills. 


When led my army in Tranſalpine Gaul, I went 


into ſome countries, where neither vines nor 


olives nor apples grew, where they manured their 


grounds with white foffil chalk, where they had 


neither foſſil nor ſea ſalt, but they uſed what 
was made of burnt wood inſtead of it. Stolo 
ſays, Cato in his book ſays, that one ground is 


better than another in his ſcale of nine diviſions, 
in the firſt of which is compriſed the vineyard 


for good and plenty of wine; in the ſecond is a 


well-watered garden ; in the third are the willow 
plantations ; in the fourth the olive yards; in 
the fifth the meadow ground; in the fixth the 
corn ground; in the ſeventh the underwood; in 


the ee e W in the 1 the ood 


r bestes ſalſis pro eo uterentur. Literally, they uſed 
falt charcoal inſtead of it. 


A ground planted with elms or other trees for vines to reſt | 
2 See Columella, lib, v. cap. 6. 
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for Maſts. Scrofa ſays; I know that he wrote 
theſe things; but all are not agreed on this mode 
of arrangement; for ſome, and I among the reſt, 


give the preeminence to good meadows, on which 
account the ancients. called them by a parti- 
cular name. Cæſar Vopiſcus Hdilicius, when 
he pleaded before the Cenſors, ſaid that the 


grounds of Roſea were the a garden of Italy, in 


which a pole being left would not be viſible the 
day after, on account of the growth of the 


VIII. Some think that vineyards eat up the 
profit. It is proper to ſpecify what kind of vine- 
yard'it is, for there are many ſorts; for ſome are 
trailed on the ground, without props, as in Spain; 
others riſe high, and reſt on frarhes, as moſt of 
them in Italy, which have names appropriated to 
them; thoſe, on which the vine ſtands perpen- 
dicular, are called Pedamenta; thoſe, on which 


it ſtands in a tranſverſe poſition, are called Juga. 


There are commonly four kinds of the latter of 
theſe, the pole, the reed, bands, trees. The pole 
is uſed in Falernus, the reed in Arpinum, bands 
in the country about Brunduſium, trees in the 
country about Milan. There are two ways of 


t Parata. 


© The ſeat is the Latin expreſſion, 


} | training 
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training a vine, one is when it is done in a 
ſtraight direction, as in the country about Canu- 
fium ; the other is, when the tree is expanded, 
as it is common in Italy. When you have a 
ſtack of theſe, the vineyard is not ſo expenſive 
if you have them from a neighbouring villa, it is 
not very coſtly. The firſt kind that I mentioned 
18 ſupplied from the willow grounds, the ſecond 
from the reed plantations, the third from the 
oſier beds, the fourth is raiſed in plantations for 
the vineyard, where the vines are trained, as the 
inhabitants of Milan do, on poplars, or, as the 
inhabitants of Canufium do, on fig trees. 

The pole is alſo of four kinds: one kind is 
ſtrong, which is uſually brought to the vineyard 
from the oak and juniper, which is called Ridica; 
another ſort is the ſtake, the harder the more 
durable, which, when it has been buried in the 
ground, is turned up in a decayed ſtate, and be- 
comes a part of: the ſurface; the third is ſupplied 
from the reed plantation: they let down ſome of 
theſe in earthen tubes, which are open at the 
bottom, that the adyentitious moiſture may have 


acceſs; the fourth is the native pole, when the 


vines are trained from one tree to another; *ſome 
call this by one name, ſome by another. The 
height of a vine ought to be the ſame as that of 


*Traduces quidam rumpos appellant. 
Bg -- | a man, 
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a man. The diftances between the poles ought 
to be ſo contrived, that the oxen may have room 
to plough between them. That vineyard is leaſt 
expenſive, which produces good wine without 
frames. There are two kinds of theſe; one, 
where a ground Produces grapes in receſſes, as 
in many places in Aſia, which is common to 
foxes and to human creatures; (but if the place is 
infeſted with mice, the vintage is more ſcanty, 
unleſs you ſet traps, as they do in Pandataria;) 
the other kind is, where the vine is raiſed from 
the ground, when the grape appears. When the 
grape begins to grow, ſmall forks of the length 
of two feet are ſet under the vine, that the vin- 
tage may not fail, and, when the vintage is over, 
let it be ſecured with a ſtring, or a band, which 
the ancients called a Ceſtus. When the maſter 
takes his leave of the vintager, he lays the forks 
under cover during the winter, that he may have 
the uſe of them another feafon : the people of 
Reate follow this method. It is of great import 
to know the quality of land, which is fo various : 
for where it is naturally moiſt; there the vine is 
to be raiſed higher, becauſe wine does not want 
water, but ſun, in its infancy, and while the fruit 
18 growing. I believe the vine 6 -origitially OE 
on trees in the vine yar. 


IX. I ſay, it is proper to know the quality of 
| x land, 


id, 
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land, and what it is calculated to produce. It is 


ſaid to be of three kinds, common, proper, mixt. 
It comes under the appellation of what we call 
common, when we ſay the earth, and the land of 
Italy, or any other: in this are compriſed ſtone, 


ſand, and other things of this kind. It is alſo 


properly called earth, without any other addi- 
tional word or epithet. It is likewiſe ſaid to be 
mixt earth, fit for tillage, as clay, or ſtone braſh, 
or other ſorts; and in this there are as many ſorts 
as in that, which is denominated common, on 
account of the conſtituent parts; for there are 
many of them of various efficacy and power, 
among which are ſtone, marble, rubble, ſand, 
potter's clay, red earth, pulverized earth, chalk, 


gravel, 7burnt earth: this laſt is ſo burnt by 


the ſun, that it ſcorches whatever is ſet in it. 
When earth is mixt with any of theſe things, it 
is then ſaid to be chalky or gravelly; and ſo it is, 
when it is mixt with any thing elſe; and as there 
are varieties, in the ſame proportion are the 
kinds, and ſome are more minutely diſtin- 
guiſned. Land is at leaſt divided into three 


ſorts in each claſs, becauſe ſome is very ſtony, 


another moderately ſo, another almoſt genuine. 
Thus it is with regard to the other kinds, as there 
are three ſorts of mixt earth. Theſe three ſorts 

y Carbunculus, : 
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compriſe three more, becauſe ſome are more 


moiſt, ſome are more dry, ſome in a middle 


ſtate. Theſe diſcriminations have a wonderful 


connexion with the crop: on this account men 
of ſkill ſow ſpelt in a moiſt ſituation in pre- 
ference to wheat; they, on the contrary, - fow 
barley in a dry place in preference to ſpelt: they 
ſow both in moderate ground. There are more 
ſubtile diſcriminations of theſe kinds, as in ſandy 
land; for it is proper to know whether the ſand 
is white or red,; becauſe that which is inclined to 


white is not favourable to the growth of plants, 


that which is red is, on the other hand, appoſite 
to it. The great diſcriminations of land are 
three, and it concerns us to know whether it is 
Poor, or rich, or in a middle ſtate. Rich land is 
more fit for culture; the contrary is the caſe in 


relation to poor land. In Pupinia you neither 


ſee well grown trees, nor fruitful vines, nor good 
ſtraw, nor the Mariſca fig tree; and other trees 
and the meadows are dry and moſly. In rich 


ground, as in Etruria, you may ſee fertile corn 
land in perpetual tillage, and well-grown trees, 


without the appearance of moſs. In moderate 
land, as in the country about Tibur, which is 
neither poor nor hungry, there is a greater pro- 


bability of a crop of every thing, than if the ſoil 


inclined to that, which is below mediocrity. 
Stolo ſays, Diophanes of Bithynia deſcribes what 
| land 
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land is fit for culture, and what is not fo; and 


the ſymptoms may be obſerved from things that 
grow on it, or from itſelf, if it is white or black, 
if it is light and friable, when it is dug, and 
neither cineritious nor immoderately denſe; from 
the things that grow on it wild, if they are 
ſtrong and productive. But proceed to the 2 
n nm n to eee 145 


* T e are een ways of ma land: 
In- the remoter- parts of Spain they meaſure by 
Juga, in Campania by Verfus, among us about 
Rome and in Latium by Acres. They call that 
a Jugum, which a yoke of oxen may be able to 


plough in a day. They ſay that a Verſus is 


hundred feet ſquare. An Acre confifts of two 
ſquare Actus. The ſquare Actus, which is a hun- 
dred and twenty feet ſquare, has an appropriate 
name in the Latin tongue. The leaſt part of an 
acre is ſaid to be a Scruple, that is ten feet 
ſquare. ' On this principle ſurveyors ſometimes 
ſay there is a twelfth part, or a half, or ſome 
other definite quantity, in a lot, when they have 
caſt up the acre, which conſiſts of two hundred 
and eighty eight ſcruples, according to the di- 
viſion of the As before the Punic war. The two 
acres, which were ſaid to be divided by Ro- 
mulus, and which devolved to the heir, were 
called Heredium. Theſe were afterward called 
29505 Cen- 
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Centuriæ. A Centuria is a fquare meaſure con- 
Gſting of a determinate number of feet. Four of 


theſe. meaſures made up each man's allotment, in 
the diviſion of land among the people. 


XI. Many have fallen into an error by not 


conſidering the meaſure of their farm, becauſe 
ſome build their villa lefs than the meaſure re- 


quired; others build it larger; when both are con- 


trary to economy and profit: for we build great 
houſes at a confiderable expence, and we keep 
them up at a greater. When they are leſs than 
the farm requires, the produce is ufually waſted. 
Licinius. There is no doubt but the cellar is to 
be made more ſpacious, where the vineyards are 
more extenſive; as the granaries are to be built, 
if the corn ground is ſo. We muſt build the 
villa ſo that it may have water within the pre- 
cincts; if not, as near as poſſible, firſt, that which 
ſprings there, ſecondly, that which flows in with- 


out intermiſſion. If there is no ſpring water, ciſ- 


terns are to be made under the eaves, and ponds 
in the open air, that men may uſe them in one 


fituation, and cattle in the other. 


XII. You muſt endeavour to place your villa 
at the bottom of a mountain, that is woody, 
where there may be extenſive paſtures, with the 
front towards the winds, which are moſt ſalu- 


brious. 
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brious. 0 That, which is placed toward the riſing 


of the fun at the equinox, is very convenient; fbr 


it has ſome ſhade in the ſummer, and it has ſome 


benefit from the ſun in winter. If you ſhould 
be compelled to build near a river, you muſt 
take care that you do not fix your villa in ſuch 
a ſituation, as may be immoderately cold in win- 
ter, and unhealthy in the ſummer. You muſt 
likewiſe be attentive to know, if there are marſhy 
ſituations near; for, as they become dry, certain 


animalcules breed, which the eye cannot diſcern, 


and they get into the body, and propagate ob- 
ſtinate diſeaſes. Fundanius ſays, What ſhall I 
do, if a farm of this kind falls to me by inhe- 
ritance, that contagion may not affect me? I can 


7 give an anſwer to that queſtion, ſays Agrius : fell 


it for as much money as you can, or, if you can- 
not, leave it. But Scrofa ſays, You 'muſt take 
care that your villa may not front thoſe parts 
from which unwholeſome winds uſually blow; and 
do not build it in a hollow valley, but in an ele- 
vated fituation, that, if any unhealthy air is blown 
there, it may be the more eaſily diſpelled. Be- 
ſides, a ſituation, on which the ſun ſhines all day, 
is more ſalubrious; for if any animalcules breed 
and are brought there, they are either blown 
away, or they ſoon periſh from drought. Sudden 
ſtorms and torrents are pernicious to them, who 
have their habitation in low and hollow ſituations, 
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and unforeſeen bands of pillagers, for they can 
the more eaſily haraſs them. High ſituations 
are ſafer from both theſe inconveniences. | 


fd 


XIII. In building your villa you muſt make 


the ox ſtalls ſo that they may be warm in winter. 
The produce, as wine and oil, muſt be laid up in 
cellars, in a level ſituation, as well as the wine 
and oil veſſels. What is dry, as beans and hay, 
are to be laid up in proper repoſitories. You 
muſt provide a place for the family, where they 
may refreſh themſelves, if fatigued with work, 
or incommaded by cold or heat. The ſteward's 
room muſt be very near the gate, and he muſt 
know who comes in and who goes out in the 
night, and what he carries with him. This will 
be the more neceſſary, if there is no Porter. You 
muſt ſee that the kitchen be conveniently built, 
becauſe ſome things are done there, in the winter, 
before it is light: victuals are dreſſed and eaten 
there. Lou muſt likewiſe make buildings ſuffi- 
ciently large in the court for waggons and all 
other inſtruments, to which a moiſt atmoſphere 
is inimical; for if theſe are in the yard in the 


open air, they not only are liable to be ſtolen, 


but they have nothing to defend them from the 
injury of the tempeſt. Two courts are conve- 
nient, where there is a large farm, one, which 
may have a pond for rain water, of conſiderable 
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magnitude; for the oxen brought from plouphi- 
ing drink and are refreſhed here, as well as geeſe 
and pigs, when they return from feeding. There 
muſt be a pond in the exteriour court, where 
lupines may be ſoaked, and other things, which 
are more fit for uſe, when macerated. The ex- 


teriour court is often covered with ſtraw and 


chaff; trodden by the feet of the cattle, it be- 
comes uſeful, when carried out on the farm. 
You muſt have two dunghils near the villa, or 
one divided into two parts; for one muſt be car- 
ried freſh from the villa, the other muſt be car- 
ried on the ground when it is old : that which is 
brought in freſh is not ſo good; when it has 
ſtood ſome time, it becomes better. That dung- 
hill 1s more valuable, the fides and top of which 


are defended from the ſun with underwood and 


leaves: for the ſun muſt not draw out the nu- 
tritious juices, which the ground ſtands in need 
of; wherefore men of {kill cauſe water to flow 
in for that reaſon, for the juices are then re- 
tained. Some perſons place neceflary conve- 
niences for the family on them. You muſt raiſe 


2 building, under which you may houſe all the 


produce of the harveſt, which ſome call Nubila- 
rium. You muſt make it near the threſhing- 
floor, where you are to threſh your corn, of a 
ſize proportionable to that of the farm, open 
toward the threſhing floor, that you may eaſily 
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get your corn there, and, if it begins to be ts, 
that you may again ſpeedily throw it back. You 
muſt have windows on that fide, which is moſt 

_ expoſed to the wind. 7 
Fundanias ſays, a Farm is certdinly-s more va- 
luable on account of its buildings, if you direct 
this point to the fimplicity of the ancients, more 
than to the luxury of the moderns: for they 
built in juſt proportion to their produce; the 
latter build to gratify their inſuperable ambition; 


therefore their common villa was of greater value 


than the refidence of the maſter, which is now 
the moſt coſtly, A villa was then extolled, if it 


had a good homely kitchen, ſome common clo- 


ſets, a wine and oil cellar adapted to the farm, 
and having a regular deſcent to the vat, for, 
where the new wine was laid, the jars often burſt 
by the fermentation of the muſt, as in Spain, and 
as the caſks do in Italy. They alſo provided 
other things of this kind in the villa, ſuch as 
it required. They now ſtrive that they may 


have a fine villa, very ſpacious and very highly 


finiſhed; and they vie with thoſe of Metellus and 
Lucullus, built at the public expence: theſe there- 


fore labour that their ſummer eating rooms may 
have a cool eaſtern aſpect, that their winter 


rooms may front the weſtern ſun; whereas the 


z 'Tricliniaria; rooms where the Triclinia were laid. 
| ancients 
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ancients were only ſolicitous what aſpect the 
windows of the wine or oil cellar had, ſince the 
fruit of the vine requires a cooler air for the 
caſks, the oil cellar, a warmer temperature. 
You muſt alſo ſee, if there is a hill, where the 
villa may be placed, unleſs there is ſome impe- 
diment. | 


XIV. I will now fay ſomething in relation to 
fences, which are to protect the farm, or a part 
of it. There are four kinds of theſe ; one, the 
natural fence ; the ſecond, the common hedge ; 
the third, the military fence ; the fourth is the 


wall. Each of theſe has many ſorts. Firſt, the 


natural fence, which is uſually planted with 
young ſets or thorns, that have good roots, 
dreads not the burning torch of the wanton tra- 


veller. The ſecond is made of dead wood: it is 


made with poles ſet at no great diſtance, and 
with underwood properly woven ; or with wide 
perforated ſtakes, two or three long poles being 
let into the perforated parts; or it is made with 
trunks of trees driven into the ground, and after- 
wards ſecured, The third is the military fence, 
a ditch and a rampart; but the ditch fo con- 
trived, that it may hold all the rain that falls; 
or it may have a deſcent, that the water may get 
out at the bottom : that is a good rampart, 


which has a ditch on one fide of it, or ſo high, 


that 
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that it may not be eaſy to get over it. This 


kind of fence is uſually made near public roads 
and rivers. In the Via Salaria, and in the coun- 


try about Cruſtuminum, you may ſee ramparts 


and ditches made in ſome places, that the rivers 
may not become detrimental to the grounds. 
Some make ramparts without a ditch, and they 


call them mounds, as in the country about 


Reate. The fourth and laſt is the maſon's fence, 
called Maceria: there are generally four ſorts of 
this; that which is made of ſtone, as in the 


country about Tuſculum; that which is made of 


burnt brick, as in Gaul; that which is made of 
unburnt brick, as in the country of the Sabines; 
that which is made of earth and ſtones together, 
as in Spain and in the country about Tarentum. 


XV. The boundaries of a farm likewiſe are 


more ſecure, ,if there ſhould be no fences, by 


planting trees, that families may not quarrel with 
their neighbours, and that the limits may not 
want the deciſion of a judge. Some plant pines, 
as Uxor has done in the country of the Sabines ; 
others plant cypreſſes, as I have done in Veſu- 
vius; others elms, as many do in the country 
about Cruſtuminum; which when there is an 
opportunity of doing in champaign ground, no 


* Salters' Way. 


J tree 


Ls Þ 
tree is to be more encouraged, W it is very 
profitable, for it keeps up the bank, and it pro- 
duces ſome baſkets of grapes, and it ſupplies the 
ſheep and oxen with its leaves, and it affords 
wood for dead hedges, and for firing and for the 
oven. Scrofa. Theſe four things, which I men- 
tioned, are then deſerving of the attention of the 
farmer: the ſtate of the farm, the nature of the 


ſoil, the meaſure of the n n up the 
boundaries. 8 


XVI. There remains another part, which is 
independent of the farm, which has at the ſame 
time, on account of its affinity, a connexion with 
it. It is divided in the ſame manner. Whether 
the neighbourhood is unſafe, whether there is an 

opportunity for carrying away the produce and 
for getting in ſuch things as may be neceſſary; 
thirdly, whether there are roads or canals for con- 
veyance, and whether they are in good condition; 
fourthly, whether there is any thing on the con- 
fines which may be advantageous or diſad- 
vantageous to the farm. Under theſe four heads, 
it firſt concerns us to know, if the country is 
ſafe or not; for it is not right to cultivate many 
tracts of country on account of the depredations 
of the neighbours, ſuch as ſome of the provinces 


b For it was a ſtandard, on which the vine was trained, 
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in Sardinia, and thoſe on the borders of Luſitania 
in Spain. Thoſe neighbourhoods, which have 
the convenience of ſelling ſuch things as are 
produced there, and of getting things that are 
neceſſary on a farm, are hkewiſe advantageous ; 
for many perſons have farms to which corn, or 
wine, or ſomething is to be conveyed: on the 


contrary, there are many, who have ſomething 


to carry away. It is alſo right to have gardens 
on a large ſcale near a city, and to raiſe beds of 
violets, and plantations of roſes, and many other 
things, which a city takes in, when it is not 
worth while to raiſe ſuch things in a diſtant 
farm, where there is no opportunity of diſpoſing 
of them. If there are likewiſe towns and neigh- 
bourhoods, or eſtates and farms in a rich coun- 
try, where you may buy things that are neceſ- 
fary at a reaſonable rate, and where one can diſ- 
poſe of things that are ſuperfluous, as poles, or 
ſtakes, or reed, the farm is the more profitable, 
than if things are to be conveyed from a great 
diſtance, or, if you were to raiſe them yourſelf. 
Farmers have an opportunity of hiring doctors, 


fullers, artificers in their neighbourhood yearly, 


which is more eligible than if they kept them in 
the villa; as the death of one artificer ſometimes 


© They agreed with them for their reins, but aid not keep 
mem in the villa. 
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takes away the profit of the farm. The rich 


uſually make theſe a part of their domeſtic eco- 
nomy. If towns or villages are at a great diſtance 


from a farm, let them procure artificers, whom 


they may keep in the villa, as well as other ne- 
ceſſary workmen, that the family may not leave 


their work on the farm and keep holiday, rather 
than render the ground more productive by their 


labour. The book of the Saſernæ orders that 


none ſhould go away from the farm except the 


ſteward and the butler, and one whom the ſtew- 
ard fixes on: if any one does go contrary to this 
rule, let him not go with impunity : if he goes 
away, let the blame be on the ſteward. 'This was 
a proper regulation, that none might- get out 
without the ſteward's leave, nor the ſteward with- 
out the maſter's leave longer than one day, and 
not oftener than the buſineſs of the farm re- 
quired. In the third place, the convenience of 
carriage makes a farm more valuable, if there are 
roads, where waggons may travel with facility ; 
or if there are rivers near, which are navigable, 


by means of which we know things are carried 


from, and conveyed to, many farms. Fourthly, 
it imports us to know in what manner our neigh- 
bour cultivates his ground on the confines of the 
farm: for if he has an oak plantation, you can- 
not with propriety plant the olive near it, be- 
cauſe i it has a natural averſion from it; ſo that 
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the tree is not only leſs prolific, but it alſo flies 


from it, and inclines toward its own foil, as a 


vine generally does, when planted near garden 
herbs. Walnuts, as well as oaks, that are large 
and numerous on the confines, render the bor- 


ders of a farm ſteril. 


XVII. I have ſpoken in Nhation to the four 
parts, which are immediately connected with 
the ſoil, and concerning the other four, which 
belong to tillage, but which are independent of 
the farm. I will now relate by what means 
ground is cultivated, which ſome divide into two 
parts, as men, and things by which men are 
aided, without which there could be no tillage. 
à Some divide theſe into three parts, under which 
are comprehended ſlaves, oxen, waggons. All 
ground is cultivated by ſlaves, freemen, or 
both; by freemen, when they themſelves cul- 
tivate it, as moſt of the poor do with their off- 
ſpring ; or by perſons for hire, when they per- 


form work of ſome conſequence, as the vintage 


and the hay harveſt, *and theſe are what we call 


d Alii in tres partes inſtrumenti genus, vocale, et ſemivocale, 
et mutum &c, I did not tranſlate this literally. The diviſions 
| allude to the diviſion of the alphabet by the rhetoricians. 


lique quos obæratos noſtri yocitarunt &c. They wers 
called obærati by our countrymen. 
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ſlaves of a. peculiar denomination, and there are 
many of them in Aſia, and Egypt, and Illyricum, 
to this day; concerning whom I ſay this, that it 
is better to cultivate unhealthy. ſituations by 
means of hirelings than by ſlaves, and to do 
ruſtic work of greater moment in healthy fitua- 
tions, as in laying. up the fruits of the vintage 
and of the harveſt. Concerning the qualifications 
of theſe, Caſſius ſays this, that workmen are to 
be procured Who may be able to bear fatigue, 
not leſs than twenty two years old, and capable 
of agricultural labour; that this may be gueſſed 
from what they are commanded to do in other 
things, and from cheir habits, what they were 
uſed to do for their former maſter. Slaves muſt 
not be timid nor petulant. They who preſide 
muſt have ſome degree of learning and education, 
they muſt be frugal, older than the workmen, 
whom I mentioned; for they are more attentive 
to the directions of theſe than they are to thoſe 
of younger men, Beſides, it muſt be moſt. eli- 
gible that they ſhould preſide, who are expe- 
rienced in agriculture; for they ought not only 
to give orders, but to work, that they may imi- 
tate him, and that they may conſider that he 


f This trandtion from the plural to the fingular is according 
to. the original. 
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prefides over them with reaſon, becauſe he is 


ſuperiour in knowledge and experience : nor is 


he to be ſuffered to be ſo imperious as to uſe co- 
ercion with ſtripes rather than words, if this can 
be done. Nor are many to be procured of the 
ſame country, for domeſtic animoſities very often 
ariſe from this ſource. Vou muſt encourage 
them, who preſide, by rewarding them, and you 
muſt endeavour to let them have fome privilege, 
and maid ſervants wedded to them, by whom they 
may have a family; for by theſe means they be- 
come more ſteady and more attached to the 
farm. On account of theſe connexions the Epi- 
rotic families are ſo diſtinguiſhed and attached. 
To give the perſons, who preſide, ſome degree 
of pleaſure, you muſt hold them in ſome eftima- 
tion ; and you muſt conſult with ſome of- the ſu- 
periour workmen concerning the work that is to 
be done: when you behave thus, they think that 
they are leſs deſpicable, and that they are held 
in ſome degree of eſteem by their maſter. They 
become more eager for work by liberal treat- 
ment, by giving them victuals, or a large gar- 
ment, or by granting them ſome recreation or 
favour, as the privilege of feeding ſomething on 
the farm, or ſome ſuch thing. In relation to 
them, who are commanded to do work of greater 
drudgery, or who are puniſhed, let ſomebody 
reſtore 


1 8 
L 72 
reſtore their good will and affection to their 


maſter by affording them the benefit of con- 
ſolation. 


XVIII. In relation to the family, Cato has 
two points in view; a certain proportion of 


ground, and the kind of plantation, deſcribing 
olive yards and vineyards, as two examples, in 


which he gives orders in what manner an olive 
yard of two hundred and forty acres muſt be 


ſtocked : for he ſays that theſe things are to be 
procured ; thirteen ſervants, a ſteward, a houſe- 
keeper, five workmen; three herdſmen, one aſs- 
herd, one ſwineherd, one ſhepherd. He de- 


{cribes another plan for a hundred acres of vine- | 
yard, where he ſays theſe things muſt be pro- 


cured; fifteen ſervants, a ſteward, a houſekeeper, 
ten labourers, a herdſmen, an aſsherd, a ſwine- 
| herd. Saſerna writes, that one man is ſufficient 
for eight acres, and that he ought to dig them 
in forty five days, although he might be able to 
dig an acre in four days; but he left thirteen 
days for the benefit of health, an account of bad 
weather, for recreation and indulgence. Lici- 
nius. Neither of theſe has left us models ſuffi- 
ciently perſpicuous. For if Cato wiſhed to have 
an eye to proportion, as he ought, we might add 
or diminiſh, as a farm might be greater or leſs: 
he ought to mention the ſteward and the houfe- 
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3 
keeper ſeparately from the reſt & tlie family: 2 


for if you cultivkte leſs than two hundred and 
forty acres of olive yard, you cannot have leſs 


than one ſteward; and if you have ground thrice 
as extenſive, or more, you are not on that ac- 
count to have two or three ſtewards. Day la- 
bourers and herdſmen are to be diminiſhed or 


added in proportion as the farms are leſs or 


greater, if the ground is alſo alike ; but if it is 
diſſimilar, ſo that all of it may not be capable of 
being ploughed, as, if it is craggy and abounds 
with hills, fewer oxen and herdſmen are neceſ- 
ſary. I paſs over that proportion of two hun- 
dred and forty acres, which is neither uniform 
nor moderate: for in a centuria of two hundred 


acres, and in relation to the two hundred and 
forty acres, I do not underſtand in what manner 


I am to take a s ſixth part according to his doc- 
trine, and ſet the ſteward and houſekeeper afide, 
from the other eleven ſervants. What he ſays in 
relation to a hundred acres of vineyard, that 
fifteen ſervants are neceſſary; if any one has a 


centuria, half of which is a vineyard and half of 


It an olive plantation, it follows that he ſhould 
have two ſtewards and two houſekeepers, which 


is ridiculous. The proportion of ſervants is to be 


* The proportion cannot be aGufied without admitting a 
fraction. 


/ 


gene- 


E 
generally confidered in a different way of reaſon... 
ing, and Saſerna is to be more approved in this 
who ſays that an acre is ſufficient to employ one 
labourer during four days. But if this was ſuffi- 
cient on Saſerna's farm in Gaul, it may not be 
exactly the ſame thing in a mountainous country 
in a different ſituation. You will therefore know 
very eaſily what number of ſervants your family 
is to conſiſt of, and what inſtruments you are to 
provide, if you confider three things with atten- 
tion. In what kind of country the farm 1s, and 
what its extent, and by how many men the farms 
there are cultivated, and with what addition 
or diminution of labourers you may have yours 
better or worſe tilled, Nature has given us two 
ways, by which we may improve in tillage; 
which are, experience and imitation. The an- 
cient farmers eſtabliſhed moſt things by experi- 
ment; their deſcendants, a great deal by imi- 
tating them. We ought to do both; to imitate 
others, and to try to do ſome things by experi- 
ment; not following chance, but ſomething ra- 
tional; ſo that, if we dig deeper or more ſhallow 
than others, we may know the conſequence ; as 
they did in weeding a ſecond and third time, and 
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h Sequentes non aleam, ſed rationem aliquam. Not follow- 
ing a die, but ſome degree of reaſon, 
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they who transferred the grafting of the fig from 
the ſpring to the ſummer ſeaſon. 


XIX. Concerning the other diviſion of inſtru- 
ments, Saſerna writes that two yoke of oxen are 
{ufficient for two hundred acres of arable land. 
Cato writes that three oxen are ſufficient in olive 
grounds of two hundred and forty acres : ſo that 
Saſerna may be near the truth, that a yoke is ne- 
ceſſary to a hundred acres, if Cato allows an ox 


to eighty. But I think that neither of theſe is 


adapted to every kind of ground, and that both 
of them are ſuited to ſome land; for ſome land 
is more eaſy or more difficult to work than other. 
The oxen muſt have great ſtrength to break the 
ground, and the ſhares often leave the i ſhare 
beams broken in the ſoil. We muſt therefore 


follow three regulations on every farm, while we 


are novices; the method of the former maſter, 
and that of the neighbourhood, and ſome experi- 
ments. When he adds, there muſt be three aſſes 
to carry manure, one aſs for the mill, a yoke of 
oxen, a yoke of aſſes to a hundred acres. In this 
diviſion, you muſt add from the herd thoſe 
cattle only which are for cultivating the ſoil, 
and they are to be few, that the ſervants, who 


i Bura, 


are 


[ 9 ] 


are uſed to look after them, may be able to be 

the more affiduous. In this number not only 

they, who have meadows, take care to haye ſheep 

in preference to ſwine ; but they alſo, who have 

no meadow grounds, ought to have them for the 
| ſake of manure, 


XX. In relation to all quadrupeds the firſt 
thing is probation. You muſt examine which 
oxen are fit, that are bought for the plough ; 
which you nuſt procure before they are broke, 
not leſs than'three years old, nor more than four: 
let them be perfectly ſtrong, and equal, left the 
ſtronger kill the weaker at work: let their horns 
be large, and black rather than otherwiſe ; let 
the forehead be wide, the noſe flat, the breaſt 
broad, the hip bones large. You muſt not buy 
them from champaign ſituations into ſuch as are 
rough and mountainous; and if it ſo happens, 

you muſt avoid the practice. When any perſon 
has bought young bullocks, if he confines their 
necks in forks fixt for that purpoſe, . and gives 
them food, they will be gentle in a few days and 
fit to tame. You muſt then work them ſo that 
they may be accuſtomed to the practice gra- 

dually, and let them join a young bullock with 
one that is experienced; for he is more eaſily | 
tamed by imitating him: and let him be firſt 
exerciſed in a level place, and without the 
; plough ; 
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1 
plough;. then on light ground, and on ſand or a 
ſofter ſoil. Thoſe which are to be trained for 
carriage, muſt be uſed at firſt. to draw empty 
waggons, and, if you can, through a village or a 
town. Much noiſe, and variety of objects ſoon 
render them fit for uſe by habit. You muſt not 


make the ſteer, which you have placed on the 


right ſide, remain pertinaciouſly in that fituation ; 

for if he is changed to. the left ſide,” he is re- 
| Heved from his fatigue. Where the land is light, 
as in Campania, they do not uſe heavy oxen, but 
cows and aſſes for ploughing, and they are more 
eaſily trained for a light plough, and for the mill, 
and for carrying things on the farm, if there are 


any; for which purpoſe ſome uſe aſſes, others 


cows and mules, according to their ſtock of pro- 
vender; for an aſs is more eafily maintained than 
a cow; but this is more profitable. Farmers 
muſt have an eye to this, what kind of farm 


theirs may be, for in a craggy and difficult ſoil 


you muſt procure beaſts of ſtrength, and ſuch as 
are moſt profitable, as they do the ſame work. 


XXI. You are to have dogs to be rather a 
credit to you, and a few ſharp ones rather than 
a great number; which you may accuſtom to 
watch in the night, and to fleep in confinement 
in the day time. In relation to tame quadrupeds 
and cattle ; if there. are meadows on the farm, 

and 


ENI 

and the maſter has no cattle, he muſt endeavour 
that he may feed and houſe another . s cat- 
tle on his farm for hire. 


XXII. In relation to other inſtruments, among 
which are baſkets and caſks and other things, 
this is to be obſerved; ſuch things as grow on 
the farm and may be made on it, let nothing of 
this kind be purchaſed, among which are things 
made of oſier and ruſtic materials, as baſkets, 
frails, threſhing inſtruments, mallets, rakes; as 
well as things that are made of hemp, flax, bul- 
ruſh, the palm, the & ſcirpus, as ropes, halters, 
mats. Such things as cannot be procured on the 
farm, if they are bought with a view to utility 
rather than for the ſake of appearance, will not 
leflen the profit by their expence, eſpecially if 
they are purchaſed where they may be procured 
good in the neighbourhood, and at a cheap rate. 
The variety and number of inſtruments are pro- 
portioned to the extent of the farm, for more 
things are neceſſary, if the boundaries are ex- 
tenfive. The extent of a farm being therefore 
| propoſed, Stolo ſays, Cato writes to this effect; 
the perſon who would cultivate two hundred and 
forty acres of olive ground, muſt ftock it thus; 


Em. A ſpecies of ruſh, of which mats were made. ang, 
lib. xvi. c. 37. Es 
he 


[18 

he muſt have five ſets of oil veſſels, which he 

enumerates very carefully ; as pots, pitchers, a 
! Naſiterna and other things, all of braſs ; of wood 


and iron, three large waggons, ſix ploughs with © - 


ſhares, four panniers far carrying manure, and 
other things; things made of iron, as eight iron 
forks, as many weeding hooks, half that number 
of ſpades, and other things. He made another 
ſchedule of inſtruments for a farm with a vine- 
yard, in which he ſays, if it conſiſts of a hundred 
acres, the occupier muſt have three ſets of preſs 
veſſels made, caſks with covers, of eight hundred 
culei, twenty veſſels for grapes, twenty for corn, 
and other things of this kind, which are not ſo 
numerous as in the other inſtance : but I believe 
he mentioned the number of culei, that he might 
not be compelled to ſell his wine every year; 
for old wine is more valuable than that which is 
new, and the ſame wine is dearer one ſeaſon than 
another. He alſo ſays many things in relation 
to the variety and kind and number of iron in- 
ſtruments, as pruning hooks, ſpades, harrows : 
thus he mentions other things, ſome of which 
compriſe many ſorts, as hooks, for the ſame au- 
thor ſays that fix are neceſſary in the vineyard, 


! A large veſſel, ſo called from its three handles of peculiar 
form. | | 


for 


five for the offer beds, five. for underwood, three 


fOr 


Are 
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for lopping trees, and ten for common uſe. This 


was what he ſaid. But Scrofa ſays, that the 
- maſter muſt have a liſt of all the inſtruments and 
of all the furniture in the city and in the coun- 
try; and the ſteward ought to ſee that all things 
are put in their proper places in the villa in the 
country. Such things as cannot be under lock, 
muſt be as much as may be in fight; the more 
fo, if they are ſeldom in uſe, as things belonging 


to the vineyard, baſkets and other things; for 


the things that are TONY ſeen, are not ſo eaſily 
- ſtolen. 


* 


XXIII. Agraſius ſays, as we have expatiated 
on the two firſt ſubjects of the four diviſions, 
concerning the farm and the inſtruments with 
which it is cultivated, I expect to hear ſomething 
in relation to the third part. Scrofa ſays, as I 
look on that to be the produce of a farm, which 
being ſown grows uſeful for ſome purpole ; two 
things are to be confidered, what, and in what 


ſituation, it is proper to ſow and plant : for ſome. 


fituations are calculated for hay, ſome for corn, 
others for the vine, others for the olive. It 1s 
the ſame with reſpect to provender, under which 
are compriſed baſil, mongcorn, vetches, me- 
dica, eytiſus, lupines. Nor are all things fown 
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and planted in rich land with equal propriety ; | 


and it is the ſame with reſpe& to a poor ſoil. 
For thoſe things, which do not want moiſture, 


are better raiſed in a thin ſoil, as cytiſus and 


pulſe, the chiche pea excepted ; for this is alſo 
pulſe, as well as other things, that are taken up 
out of the ground and not cut, which, becauſe 
they are thus gathered, acquire this appellation : 
things of greater import are more properly raiſed 
in rich lands, as garden herbs, wheat, filigo, flax. 
Some things are to be likewiſe planted not ſo 
much for immediate profit as for the ſucceeding 
year, becauſe being cut and left on the land they 
meliorate it: on this account lupines, when they 


are not in pod, and bean halm, if it is not come 


to that degree of perfection, that the beans may 
be gathered, if a ground is poor, are uſually 
ploughed in for manure. Nor are thoſe things 
to be leſs diſcriminated in planting, which are 


profitable and agreeable, ſuch as come under the 


appellation of orchards and gardens. Things alſo, 
which have no immediate connexion with man's 
ſuſtenance and gratification and pleaſure, are not 
diſunited from utility in the field. A fit ſituation 
is to be choſen where you may make a willow 
and a reed plantation, and to raife things which 
require a moiſt place; on the other hand you 


8 Quz, quod ita leguntur, legumina dicta. 


may 


131 


may plant beans, where corn is raiſed. There 
are other things, which require dry ſituations: 
and you may plant other things in ſhady places, 
as the » Corruda, which Asparagus alſo likes: and 
in ſunny fituations you may plant violets and 
make gardens, becauſe they are cheriſhed by the 
ſun, . Other things are to be propagated in an- 
other place; that you may have materials to make 
frails, baſkets, hurdles. In another ſituation you 
may plant and cultivate an underwood; in an- 
other, a wood where you may have game. In 
another place you may raiſe hemp, flax, bulruſh, 
broom, of which you .may make Gear for the 
oxen, lines, halters, ropes. Some places are 
adapted to the propagation of other things : and 
in freſh nurſeries: that are juſt planted, and in 
plantations of ſmall trees, the firſt ſeaſons, before 
the roots can proceed far, ſome raiſe garden 
herbs, others ſomething elſe ; and when the trees 
come to ſome ſtrength, they do not continue the 
practice, that they may not diſturb the roots. 

Stolo. In relation to theſe things Cato does not 
write amiſs concerning ſowing and planting; if a 
ground is deep and promiſing, and without trees, 
it muſt be for raiſing corn: if a ground is ſub- 
ject to fogs, turnips, radiſh, millet, ou are to 
be raiſed there. 


* Aſparagus paluſtris: 
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XXIV. Plant in a deep and warm ſoil the 
olive for preſerving, the greater Radius, the Or- 


chites, the Pauſca, the Sergiana, the Colminia, the 


Albicer : propagate that ſort moſt that is beſt 
ſuited to the foil. In raiſing an olive plantation, 
they ſay that no ground is fit for the purpoſe, 
unleſs it lies open to the weft and to the ſun. A 
ground that is cold and poor muſt be reſerved 
for the Licinian olive. If you ſet this in a deep 
or warm ſoil, the oil will be bad, and the tree 
will die in bearing, and the red moſs will be 
troubleſome to it. They call that a draught of 
oil, which is made at one time, and they have 
another name for the quantity that is thus made, 
which ſome ſay conſiſts of va hundred and fixty 
modii; ſome ſay, it is only a hundred and twenty; 
and they have a proportionable number of ca- 
pacious veſſels for making the oil. Cato lays, 
that elms and poplars are to be planted round a 
farm, that there may be leaves for the ſheep and. 
oxen, and that there may be a ſupply of timber: 
but this is not neceſſary on all farms; and where 
it is neceſſary, chiefly on account of the leaves: 
they are ſet to the beſt advantage on the north 
fide, becauſe they do not obſtruct the ſun. He 
adds, from the fame writer, if a ſituation is 
moiſt, there the poplar and a reed plantation are 


In ſome copies it is a hundred and ſorty. 
to 
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to be raiſed : turn the ground firſt with a ſpade, 
plant the eyes three feet from each other. The 


Corruda is alſo to be ſet there; for the ſame cul- 


ture is adapted to both of them. The Greek wil- 


low, muſt be ſet about the reed Piaaw ten, at h 
may grow for wins the Fine 


XXV. In Kew 8 a . may * 
planted, you muſt be thus directed. The place 
that produces the beſt wine, and that has an aſ- 
pect toward the ſun, muſt be planted with the 
leſs Amincan, and with the double Eugeneus, and 
the leſs pale red grape. A place that is deeper, 


or apt to be clouded, muſt be ſet with the 


greater Aminean, or with the Murgantine, or 
Apician, or Lucanian yine. In relation to other 
vines, and eſpecially the inferior ſorts, they may 
be fet in every kind of ground. 


XXVI. They carefully obſerye in every vine- 
yard, that the vine may be covered by the pole 


on the north ſide; and if they ſet living cypreſſes 
for poles, they ſet them in alternate rows, and 
they do not plant the vines too near them, be- 
cauſe they are not congenial. Agrius ſays to 
Fundanius, I am afraid left the Aditimus come 
before he proceeds to the fourth diviſion ; for 1 
am expecting the ſubject relating to the vintage. 

G 2 : g Do 
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[44] 
0 Do not be afraid, ſays Serofn, and haften to the 
ſubject. OY ANON 


XXVII. As time is of two kinds, one annual, 
which the ſan defines by its courſe; the other 
monthly, which the moon determines by its mo- 
tion: I will firſt ſpeak 1n relation to the ſun, 
Its annual courſe is commonly divided into four 
parts, of three months each; and the ſame 1s di- 
vided more minutely into eight parts, of a month 
and a half each. Into four parts, when it is di- 
vided into ſpring, ſummer, autumn, and winter. 
There are ſome ſtanding rules for the ſpring: 
you muſt break up the ground; let the things, 
that are: ſprung up in it, be eradicated, before the 
ſeed falls from them; and the ground being 
warmed by the ſun, you muſt render it better 
adapted to receive the ſhowers, and more eaſy 
to be wrought. You muſt not plough it leſs 
than twice ; to do this thrice is better. Harveſt 
'work muſt be done in the ſummer. The vintage 
"muſt be done in dry weather in the autumn, and 
the woods muſt be attended to, and the trees 
muſt be trimmed near the ground. Let the roots 
be dug for the early ſhowers, that no ſuckers may 
grow from them. The trees muſt be pruned in 
the winter, when the bark is free from — and 
wet and i ice. 


XXVIII. 


. s 4 
XXVIII. The firſt day of the ſpring. is in 


. Aquarius, of the ſummer in Taurus, of autumn 
in Leo, of the winter in Scorpio. When the 
twenty-third day of theſe ſigns is the firſt of the 


four ſeaſons, it follows that the ſpring has ninety- 
one days, the ſummer has ninety-four, the au- 
tumn ninety-one, the winter eighty-nine days; 
which being reduced to our common days, the 
firſt day of the ſpring. ſeaſon is the ſeventh of 


the ides of February, the beginning of the ſum- 
mer is the fourth of the ides of May, of autumn 


the fourth of the ides of Auguſt, the beginning 
of the winter ſeaſon the ſeventh of the 1des of 


November. The ſeaſons being more minutely 
diſtinguiſhed into eight parts, we are to obſerve 
that they are thus divided: from Favonius to 


the vernal equinox, from that period to the riſing 
of the Vergiliæ, from that day to the ſummer 


ſolſtice, from that time to the appearance of the 


Dog: ſtar, then to the autumnal equinox, from 


that period to the ſetting of the Vergiliæ, from 
that to the winter ſolſtice, and from the winter 


ſolſtice to Favonius. 


XXX. Theſe things muſt be done in the firſt 


interval, between Favonius and the vernal equi- 


nox. All kinds of nurſeries are to be planted, 
to be pruned, the roots of the vines are to be 


laid open, the ſuckers are to be cut off, the mea- 
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[ 86 J 
dow grounds are to be dreſſed, willows ate to be 
planted, corn grounds muſt be dreſſed. What is 
ploughed and ſown is called pes; what is 
ploughed, but not ſown, is called arvum; what 
has been ſown, but not pleugbed a ſecond time, 
is called novalis. When they firſt plough 4 
ground, they term this breaking it up; when 
they do it a ſecond time, they ſay they croſs- 
Plough it, for in the firſt ploughing the ground 
is only raiſed up; when they plough the third 
time, the ſeed being ſown, they are ſaid to com- 
plete the work; that is, when they apply boards 
to the ſhare, and cover the grain that is ſown in 
the ridges, and form furtows, by which the water 
may run off. Some who have corn grounds, as 
in Apulia, uſually harrow their ground, if there 
are large clods left on the ridges. That im- 
preſſion which the plough makes with the ſhare 
is called a furrow. The ground that is raiſed be- 


tween the two furrows is called a ridge, becauſe 


it gives the corn an appearance of elevation. 
aWhen they offered the entrails to the Gods, my 
ſaid they waved them. 


e In the ſecond interval, between the 


C Fhe meaning of this paſſage turns, on the a ſg porricio, 
which was equally applicable to the ridge of corn and to the 
waving of the entrails to the Gods. GY ; 
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vernal equinox and the rifing of the Vergiliæ, 
theſe things are to be done. The corn grounds 
muſt be weeded, the oxen muſt break up, the 
ground, willows are to be cut, the meadows muſt 
be reſerved for hay. Such things as ought to be 
done in the laſt interval, and are not finiſhed, 
are to be done before the trees bud and bloſſom. 
If they, which are wont to ſhed their leaves, be- 
gin to flouriſh, they are not fit to be planted, 
The olive muſt be planted and pruned. | 


XXXI. In the third interval, between the riſ- 
ing of the Vergiliæ and the ſummer ſolſtice, theſe 
things ought to be done. You are to dig your 
new vineyards, or to plough them, and then to 

harrow them ; that 1s, to break the clods; this is 
what they call harrowing. The vines muſt have 
the young ſhoots taken off, but by a man of 
{kill, for this requires greater knowledge than 
pruning; and it is not to be done in the arbuſ- 
tum, but in the vineyard. To do this, you are to 
leave one, two, ſometimes three ſhoots, which 
grow on a ſpray, them which are moſt healthy, 
and to take off the reſt, leſt, the young ſhoots 
being left, the wood may not be able to ſupply 
them with nouriſhment. Whey a vine firſt comes 
up in a vineyard, it is cut off, that it may ſpring 


r The ſeventh of May. 
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up with a ſtronger ſtem, and that it may have 


more ſtrength to produce young ſhoots ; for a 


weak ſtem is ſteril from natural infirmity, and it 
cannot produce the ſhoot which is called Ffagel- 
lum, nor that which has the name of palma, 
which produces the grape. 'The *firſt of theſe 
terms alludes to the power which the wind has 
over it ; the latter, becauſe it bears the fruit, was 
probably at firſt called 'parilema; it was after- 
ward changed into palma. The tendril is the 
twiſted part, bearing ſome reſemblance to a lock 
of curled hair, which, that it may hold the vine, 
«creeps to get it into its ſituation, from which 
circumſtance it is called capreolus. | | 

All kind of provender muſt be cut; baſil, 
mongcorn, vetches, laſtly hay. The Latin name 
of *baſil is derived from the Greek, on account 
of its ſpeedy growth. This may alſo be called 
by this name on account of its prompt efficacy 
on cattle, and it 1s for that reaſon given to purge 
them, and it is cut green before it runs to ſeed. 
On the other hand, when barley and vetches and 


Varro thinks it was firſt called fabellum 

t From paris, 

* Serpit ad locum capiendum, ex quo a capiendo caprealus 
dictus. There was a ſhoot called caprea, and the tendril ca- 
preolus, probably from the ſuperior powers of the goat in 
climbing, and not from cap, as the learned Author 1 8 

* Ocinum, from oxbg. | 
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pulſe to be cut green for provender, are ſown 

mixt, they are called ? farrago, either becauſe 
they are cut, or becauſe they were firſt ſown in 
corn ground: horſes and other beaſts of burden 
are purged and fed with theſe in the ſpring. 
The *vetch has its name from its binders, be- 

cauſe it has tendrils like the vine, with which it 
creeps up the ſtalks of lupines, or any thing elle, 
and it uſually binds them, that it may maintain 
its ſituation. If you have water meadows, water 
them as ſoon as you have taken up the hay. 
Give the fruit-trees that are grafted water every 
day, *for they owe their name to their want of 
moiſture. 
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XXXII In the fourth interval, between the 
ſummer ſolſtice and the Dog- days, moſt perſons 
are engaged in the harveſt of that kind of corn, 
which, they ſay, is fifteen days in its integument 
on the ſtalk, as many in bloſſom, and as many 
days in coming to maturity. You muſt finiſh 
ploughing, which is beſt done when the weather 
is hot. When you have broken up the ground, 
you muſt en the ploughing, that the clods 
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Y Quad ferro cæſa, farrago dicta, aut niſi quod primym in 
farracia ſegete ſeri cœptum. 


* 
— 


2 Vicia a vinciendo. 


\ 


2 Quad indigent potu, poma dicta, &c, 
\ may 
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may be pulveriſed; for they are only ſeparated 
from the ſoil by the firſt ploughing. You muſt 
ſow vetches, lentils, chiche peas, the ſmall vetch, 
and other things, which ſome call by one name, 


ſome by another, both ſignifying that they are 


not cut, but gathered with the hand. Yoo muſt 
plough old vineyards a ſecond time, new. ones a 
third time, if the clods are not properly broken. 


XXXIII. In the fifth interval, between the 
Dog - days and the autumnal equinox, the ſtubble 
muſt be cut and laid up, the ground muſt be 
ploughed a ſecond time, leaves muſt be gathered, 
water meadows are to be cut a ſecond time. 


XXXNIV. In the fixth interval, they ſay that 
you muſt begin to ſow and plant from the au- 
tumnal equinox for ninety-one days; you are not 
to ſow after the winter ſolſtice, unleſs neceſſity 
compels you; becauſe there is this difference, 


that the things ſown before the winter ſolſtice 


come up on the ſeventh day; the things ſown 
after the ſolſtice hardly come out of the ground 
on the fortieth day; and you muſt not begin 


b Qu alii legumina, alii, ut Gallicani, legaria appellant ; 
which ſome. call legumina, others, as the Gallicani, call them 
legaria. The Gallicani lived in Campania, near a place now 
called Caſcano. 


before 


* 


„ 


before the equinox, for, if the ſeaſon turns out 


_ unfavourable; the ſeeds uſually rot. Beans are 
beſt planted at the «ſetting of the Vergiliæ. You 


are to gather grapes and get in the vintage be- 
tween the autumnal equinox and the ſetting of 
the Vergiliæ. You muſt then begin to prune the 
vine, and to propagate it, and to plant fruit- 
trees, Theſe things are better done in the ſpring 
in ſome countries, where the cold ſets in early. 


XXXV. In the ſeventh interval, between the 


ſetting of the Vergiliz and the winter ſolſtice, 
theſe things muſt be done. Lou are to plant the 


lily and the crocus, which now take root: the 


root of the roſe- tree is cut of the length of a 
palm, and planted; this is afterward tranſplanted, 


when it has taken deeper root. It is not of much 
uſe to raiſe plantations of violets on a farm, for 
it is neceſſary to heap up mould, which watering 
and rain waſh away, and they impoveriſh the 


ground. Serpyllum may be tranſplanted from 


© The twenty-dighth of October. 


4 Serpyllum was the wild thy me, fo called Waben it crept 
on the ground: bees were fond of it. Ab Favonio uſque ad 
Arcturi exortum ſerpyllum e ſeminario transferri. This paſſage 


is printed thus in all my copies, which is evidently incorrect. 


It ought to be, Ab Arcturi exortu uſque ad Favonium ſerpyl- 


lum, &c. Columella ſays, Arcturus roſe on the fifth of Sep- 
tember. 


the 
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the nurſery from the riſing of Arcturus. to Fa- 
vonius. You muſt dig new drains, and ſcour the 
old ones: you are to prune the vineyard and ar- 
buſtum, as long as you do not do this fifteen 


days before and after the winter ſolſtice. The 
elm is planted at that ſeaſon. 


XXXVI. In the eighth interval, between the 


winter ſolſtice and Favonius, theſe things muſt 
be done. The corn grounds muſt be drained ; 
but if they are dry, and the foil is mellow, they 
muſt be harrowed. You muſt prune the vine- 
yard and the arbuſtum, W hen you cannot work 
in the field, things that may be done in the 
houſe muſt be done in the-winter ſeaſon before 
day-hght. You muſt have the things I men- 
tioned ſet down in writing, and placed in the 
villa, as the ſteward ought to know. | 


XXX VII. The lunar days are to be obſerved, 
which are divided into two parts; for the new 
moon increaſes till it is full, and it afterward de- 


_ creaſes toward the new moon, till it comes to the 


interlunium, on which day the moon is ſaid to be 
at its laſt and firſt period, which the Athenians 
call the old and new period. Some things are 


to be done in the fields, while the moon is in- 


creaſing rather than decreaſing ; ſome things are 
to the contrary, as the cutting of corn and un- 


derwood, 


13 


derwood. I obſerve thoſe things, ſays Agraſius, 
not only in ſhearing my ſheep, but in cutting 
my hair, as a cuſtom received from my father; 
for I might become bald, if I did not do this on 
the wane of the moon. Agrius ſays, How is lunar 
time divided into four parts, and how is that 
connected with tillage ? Tremellius ſays, Have 
you never heard in the country that the moon 1s 
called *Jana on the eighth day, when it is in- 
creaſing, and when on the wane; and what 
things muſt be done when the moon is increaſ- 


— 


© Apollo, or the Sun, was worſhipped by the Romans ſome- 
times under the name of Janus, and he is one of the moſt an- 
cient deities in their mythology. He borrowed ſome epithets, 
which at, firſt belonged to the moon, as Bifrons and Biceps, 
and he was ſometimes called Quadrifrons, in alluſion to the 
diviſion of the heavens to Eaſt, Weſt, &c. They ſacrificed to 
him with frankincenſe, honey, figs, bread-corn, wine, and 
other things. The Moon was called Jana; and when ſhe was 
deified, ſhe was called Dea Jana, and then Diana. On the 
eighth day of its age half of this luminary is viſible, the other 
half inviſible, which gave origin to the epithet Bifrons, and 
which, it is probable, in early times was with ſingular pro- 
priety applied to Jana, but afterward transferred to Janus. The 
name of Jana has no'immediate connexion with the eighth day 
of the moon's age, nor with any word of oriental extraction; 
but it is of Greek origin, from which Janus firſt took his 
name, which the Romans afterward beſtowed on the moon, 
and it was called Jana, Dea Jana, or Diana. There are two 
well known Chriſtian names, which are evidently derived from 
this idolatrous origin of Roman mythology. 


I 
ing, and that ſome things are done better after 
this eighth day than before ; and that it would 


be proper to do ſome things on the wane 'of the 


moon, in the laſt ſtage of its viſibility ?. I have 


already ſpoken in relation to the four diviſions 


concerning culture. Stolo ſays, there is another 
divifion of time connected with the ſun and 
moon, which conſiſts of fix parts; as every kind 
of fruit commonly comes to perfection in the 
fifth ſtage, and to the caſk and modius in the 
villa; in the fixth it is taken out for uſe. In 
the firſt place it is to be prepared; ſecondly, to 
be ſown or planted; thirdly, to be cheriſhed; 
fourthly, to be gathered; fifthly, to be laid up; 
fixthly, to be taken out for uſe. In making pre- 
paration for ſome things, trenches are to be 
made, or the ground 1s to be well wrought, or 
furrows are to be formed ; as, when you wiſh to 
make an arbuſtum or a plantation for raiſing 
fruit-trees : for other things you muſt plough or 
dig, as when you raiſe corn: for ſome things 
the ground is to be turned with the ſpade, more 
or leſs; for ſome roots ſpread leſs diffuſely, as 
Cypreſſes; others more widely, as Plane-trees ; 
ſo that Theophraſtus writes, there was a Plane at 
Athens, the roots of which ſpread to the diſtance 
of thirty-three cubits. If you plough for ſome 
things, you muſt repeat it before you ſow the 
ground. If there is any preparation in relation 
to 


barley, for it produces plenty of herbage. 


[ 95 1 
to meadows, it is to keep the herd from them, 


from the ſeaſon: the pear-tree is in bloſſom. If 


there are water meadows, let them be ſeaſonably 
watered. | 


XXXVIII. You muſt examine what places are 
to be manured, and how, and with what kind of 
compoſt you may do this to the beſt advantage, 
for there are different forts. Caſſius writes, that 
the feces of birds ate the beſt, excepting birds 
that are bred in fens, and aquatics. Among theſe 
the excrements of pigeons have the preference, 
becauſe they are of a very hot nature, and they 
make the ground ferment. 'They muſt be ſcat- 
tered on the ſoil, as ſeed; and not put in heaps, as 
the dung of cattle. I think that what comes 
from aviaries, in which thruſhes and blackbirds 
are bred, has the pre-eminence; for it is not only 
uſeful to the ſoil, but it has the power of fatten- 
ing oxen and ſwine. Perſons, who bargain for 
aviaries, if the ſeller agrees that the excrements 
ſhall remain on the farm, fell them for leſs mo- 
ney, than if the manure was diſpoſed of with 


them. Caſſius writes that human feces are the 


next to thoſe of pigeons ; thirdly, thoſe of goats, 
of ſheep, of aſſes. Horſe dung is the leaſt uſeful 
on corn land, but it is good on meadow grounds, 
as well as that of other beaſts, that are fed on 
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Lou muſt make your dunghill near the villa, 
that the manure may be carried out with as little 


trouble as may be. If a piece of oak is fixt in it, 
they ſay that a ſerpent cannot breed there. 


XXXIX. The ſecond ſtage of propagation. has 


an eye to this, at what ſeaſon every thing is to 


be planted. For it is of import to what part of 
the heavens every place has its aſpect, and ſo it 


is to know at what ſeaſon every thing grows moſt 


favourably : for we ſee that ſome things flouriſh 


in the ſpring, others in the ſummer ; and it is 


the ſame in relation to the autumn and winter. 
Some things are planted, and inferted, and come 
to perfection, ſooner or later than others, and 
moſt things are to be inſerted better in the ſpring 


than in autumn: the fig-tree 1s inſerted about 


the ſummer ſolſtice; the cherry, in the days of 
the winter ſolſtice. As there are different modes 
of propagation, as, when living roots are tranſ- 
planted from one ground to another, when a tron- 
cheon is taken and let down into the ſoil, when 


trees are grafted; we muſt diligently examine, 


what you are to do in OTE ſeaſon and fituation. 


XL. Seed, which i the pencil of vegeta- 
tion, is of two kinds; one, which is not-percept- 


ible to our ſenſes; the other is that, which lies 


open to our n that is imperceptible, if 
there 
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there are ſeeds: in the air, as Anaxagoras ſays, | 

and if water, which runs in the field, is wont M41 
| to convey them, as Theophraſtus writes. That, 15 

which is apparent, is to be carefully examined; . 


for ſome ſeeds are ſo ſmall that they are hardly 
viſible, as thoſe of the cypreſs ; for the Cones, 
which grow. on the tree, are not the ſeed, but it 
is compriſed in them. Nature beſtowed the prin- 
ciples of vegetation; the experience of the Huſ- 
bandman found out the reſt. Things originally 
ſprung up without the aid of the cultreator, be- 
fore they were ſown: thoſe that were gathered 
from them afterward, did not grow, till they were 
ſown. You muſt firſt examine your ſeeds, that 
they are not become dry with age, or that. they 
are not mixt, or that they are not fadulterate. 
; Old ſeed ſeems as if it changed its nature in ſome 
things: for ſome ſay that turnips ſpring from 
old cabbage ſeed, and, on the contrary, that cab- 
bages grow from the ſeed of the turnip. You 
muſt be careful that you do not | ana ſeeds too 
ſoon or too late. 

Theophraſtus writes, that there is one ſpecies 
of propagation, which is practiſed more properly 
in ſpring and autumn, and at the riſing of the 
Dog- ſtar; but it is not che ſame in all fituations 
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| f Subſtituted for genuine ſeeds, 3 to the meaning of 
the 222 word adulterinus. 
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and circumſtances: in dry and poor ground, 
and in clay, ſpring is the fit ſeaſon, where there 
is not much moiſture; in good and rich land, 
autumn is the ſeaſon, for in that caſe there is 
much moiſture in the ſpring. This is commonly 
confined to thirty days. | 

There is another mode of planting, when a 
Thoot is taken from a tree, and ſet in the ground ; 
you muſt, however, take care that it is planted 
in due ſeaſon, that is, before it begins to bud 
and bloſſom ; and what you take from the tree, 
be cautious you do not injure it; that the plant 


may take root more firmly. They ſet ſuch things 


as theſe ſpeedily, before the moiſture gets off. 
In relation to the propagation of olives, you are 


to ſee that the cutting is taken from a tender 


branch, even on all fides : ſome call this a tron- 
cheon, others a cutting; and they make it about 
a foot long. | Ra 
There is another mode, which paſſes from one 
tree to another. You muſt ſee from what tree 
the ſhoot is taken, and at what ſeaſon, and how 
it is 8 ſecured: for the oak does not receive the 
pear, nor does the apple: tree admit it. Many 
follow this, who pay much attention to the ha- 
ruſpices, by whom it is ſaid, that as many kinds 


" 1 Tied. : AY THISEAL « | 
* When the Romans offered their ſacrifices and made their 
vos, 


the 


ut 
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may be inſerted, as the flaſhes of lightning pre- 
ſcribe. If you inſert a good pear on a wild ſtock; 
the fruit will not be ſo well flavoured, as if you 
grafted it on a ſtock that was not wild. What- 
ever tree you graft, if it is of the fame kind, as 
if they are both apple-trees, you muſt conſider 


\ 


the fruit, that the ſhoot may be of a better ſort 


than the tree on which. it is inſerted. There is 
another ſpecies of grafting lately practiſed on 
trees that are near each other. The perſon, who 
inſerts thus, brings a ſmall. ſhoot to that tree 
which he grafts, and he inſerts that part, which 
is adjoining, in a branch that is cut and pre- 
pared : the internal ſhoot is trimmed on both 
ſides with the pruning knife, ſo that on that fide, 
which 1s turned toward the ſun, it has its bark 
even with the bark of the tree. He takes care 
that the top of the ſhoot, which he inſerts, may 
be fixt perpendicular. When it takes the year 


after, he cuts it off from the other tree. 


XLI. In relation to the ſeaſon of grafting, theſe 
things are to be firſt conſidered. Such things, 
as were at firſt inſerted in the ſpring, are now 


grafted at the ſummer ſolſtice, as the fig, which, 


as it is not of a denſe ſubſtance, on that account 


vows, they uſed a dee that vras « myſerius It breathes 


the ſame ſpirit in this Pome. 
HA 
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follows the warm feaſon. For the ſame reaſon, 
plantations of fig-trees cannot be raiſed in cold 
ſituations. Water is inimical to the freſh grafted 
fig, for it foon renders the tender ſhoot putrid ; 
wherefore that, which is inſerted in the Dog-days; 
15 thought to be done moſt ſeaſonably. With 
reſpect to things, that are not of ſo ſoft a tex- 
ture, they fix a veſſel above them, from which 
water may gently flow, that the ſhoot may not 
become dry before it coaleſces, the bark of which 
muſt be preſerved whole, and the ſhoot itſelf 
trimmed in ſuch a manner, that the pith may not 
be laid bare: that ſhowers or too much heat may 
not hurt it, you muſt cover it with potters' clay, 


and tie it. They cut off a vine three days before 
they inſert it, that the redundant moiſture may 


flow off before it 1s inſerted ; and they cut a 
place for the infition a little lower i, that the ad- 
ventitious moiſture may find its way out. . The 
practice is different in regard to the fig and the 


pomegranate, and things of. a drier nature. In 


relation to other modes of infition, you muſt ſee 


that what is inſerted has a bud, as in the fig-tree. 
With reſpect to the four different modes of pro- 
pagation, as ſome things are of flower growth, 
you muſt uſe ſhoots, as they do in raifing plan- 
tations of fig-trees : for the ſeed of the fig is in 
the fruit, which we eat, which are ſuch ſmall 


: Than the place where the vine was cut off. : 
| grains, 


FE wat Þ 


grains, that plants are not eafily raiſed from them: 
for all fmall and dry things are of tardy growth ; 
thoſe; that are more ſoft, are of a more fruitful 


nature, as the female is more ſo than the male. 
It is the ſame in the vegetative ſyſtem ; therefore 
the fig, the pomegranate, the vine, are prone to 


growth on account of their feminine ſoftneſs: 
on the. contrary, the palm, the cypreſs, and the 


olive are of tardy growth. It is proper then to 


_ propagate ſhoots from the fig plantations in pre- 


terence to the ſeed. If any one wiſhes to ſend 
theſe ſeeds over ſea, or to have them from a re- 
mote-country, they in that cafe hang the figs on 
ſtrings; and when they are dry, they wrap them 


up and fend them, where they with, that they 


may be ſown in nurſeries to vegetate. Thus the 
different kinds of figs, as the Chian, the Chalci- 
dian, the African, and other outlandiſh kinds, were 
conveyed to Italy. For the ſame reaſon, as the 
ſeed of the olive 1s the kernel, becauſe the plant 
grows more {lowly from 1t than from a tron- 
cheon, on that account we ſet them in nurſeries, 
as I have mentioned. | 

XLII. In regard to * medica, you are to ob- 
ſerve, firſt, that you do not ſow it in a ſoil that 
is too dry or too moiſt, but temperate, If the 
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1 109; ] | 
ground 1s temperate, they ſay that half a modius 
of medica is neceſſary to ſow an acre. It is 'fown 


in the ſame manner as | provender and corn are 
ſown. | 


XILIII. Cytiſus is ſown in well-wrought 8 
in the ſame way as cabbage- ſeed; it is then re- 


moved, and ſet at the diſtance of half a foot. 


Or plants are taken from the vi? g and ſet in 
the ground. | | 


- XLIV. Four modii of beans are-planted on an 


acre ; five modii of wheat, fix of barley, ten of 


bread corn are ſown on an acre; but more or 
leſs in ſome places ; for if a ground is rich, more; 
if poor, leſs is fown : you will therefore obſerve 
how much it is cuſtomary to ſow in that part of 
the country, that you may ſow the quantity the 
country and the kind of land require: as from 
the ſame ſeed there is a return of ten times the 
quantity in ſome places, in other places there is 


a return of fifteen times the quantity, as in He- 


truria and in ſome other ſituations in Italy. They 
ſay that in the country about ® Sybaris there is 
uſually a return of a hundred fold. In ſome parts 


of Syria and Africa likewiſe a hundred modi! 


It was ſown broadcaſt, according to the . | 
m A city of Calabria. 


are 


me 


Lre 


[ x03 } 
are produced from one. That is alſo of impor- 


tant difference, whether you ſow i in freſh, ground, 
or in ſuch as is ſown every year, which is called 


reſtibilis, or in a fallow, which has reſted ſome 
time. 


* * 4 


Agrafius. They fax. "hat there. are e grounds 


that are tilled every year in Olynthia; but they 


bear a more plentiful crop the third year. 

Licinius. Ground muſt be left fallow every 
other year, or you muſt. ſow it with a crop of 
ſomething chat is light, which will not exhauſt 
the ſtrength of the ſoil. Agrius ſays, We muſt 
lay ſomething concerning the other part. Lici- 
nius ſays, Things that grow on the ſoil become 
prolific with time; when they are full of ſap, 


they produce fruit, or an ear of corn: thus when 


they are ripe, they reſtore ſeed fimilar to that, 
from which they are produced. If you gather a 


flower, or an unripe, pear, or any thing elſe, no- 


thing ſprings up again in the ſame place the ſame 
year, becauſe the ſame thing cannot have a pe- 
riod of impregnation twice“; for as women have 
certain days to the time of their delivery, ſo trees 
and the fruits of the earth have immutable laws 
in the progreſs of bearing. 


XLV. Barley comes out of the ground com- 
monly 1 in ſeven days, and wheat not much later. 


n In POL ſame ſeaſon, | 
H 4 5 Pulſe 
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Pulfe ſpring up generally in four or five days, 
except the bean, for it comes. up later. Millet 


alſo and *Sefama, and other things, come up like- 
wiſe commonly within a certain number of days, 
except the part of the country, or the weather, 
has been the cauſe of hindering i it. 

Things, that ſpring up in the nurſery, if the 
ſituation is colder than common, which are of a 
tender nature, muſt be covered with leaves or 
ſtraw. If the weather is ſhowery, you muſt ſee 
that the water do not ſtagnate; for froſt is poi- 


| fon to the tender roots under ground, and to the 
ſhoots above it, which do not grow equally in 
the ſame ſeaſon; for roots thrive more in autumn 


or winter, becauſe being covered with earth, they 


are cheriſhed with ſome degree of warinth. The 


things above the ſoil ſuffer from the cold; and 
things that are wild prove this, to which the cul- 
tivator has not approached ; for the roots in- 
creaſe before the ſhoots, which uſually grow from 
them : nor do the roots grow to any great length, 


except in the ſeaſon, when the ſun has. ſome 


power. There are two cauſes that contribute to 


this, for nature throws out ſome kinds of roots 


farther than others, and fome kind of ſoil gives 
way more * than another. 


® The French and Italians call this Seſame and Seſamo. The 


Englith call it the oily — , becauſe it produces much oil. 


XL VI. 
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XLVI. There are ſome wonderful diſcrimina- 


| tions of nature, for by the change in ſome leaves 


the ſeaſon of the year may be known, as in the 
olive and poplar, and the willow ; for when the 
leaves of theſe are turned, it is faid that the fum- 
mer ſolſtice is paſt. Nor is that leſs wonderful 
in the flower, which they call ?Heliotropium, from 
the circumſtance that it turns toward the ſun in 
the morning, and it follows its courſe to the weſt, 
and WT faces it. | 


XI VII. The alben chat are ſet in 10 nur- 
toy; the tops of which are naturally tender, as 
the olive and the fig tree, are to be covered with 
two ſmall boards tied on the tops; and the weeds 


are to be deſtroyed, and they are to- be pulled 


up, when young; for when they are grown, they 
are not ſo eaſily rid. 

The graſs 1 1n the meadow 3 reſerved for 
harveſt. is not only not to be plucked, but not 
to be trodden. The cattle is to be driven from 
the meadow ground, and every beaſt of burden 
and human creatures are to keep away; for their 
tread is perdition to the graſs, and it becomes the 
anden of a path. 


XLVIIL In relation to corn, that is, what grow: 
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on the halm. The ear of barley and wheat con- 
ſiſts of three parts, the grain, the huſk, the beard; 
and when the ear firſt ſprings up, it has a ſheath. 
That is called the grain, which is the internal 
ſubſtance; the huſk is the thin coat, which co- 


vers it. The beard projects from the huſk like a2 


ſmall needle. The huſk is the external covering 
of the grain, and the beard is the ſummit of it. 
The beard and grain are commonly known to all, 


the huſk to few, for I know it is only mentioned 


in the works of Ennius. The 4 word ſeems to 
be derived from this circumſtance, becauſe the 
grain is ſeparated from the huſk ; they alſo call 
the external coat of the fig by the ſame name. 
The beard is ſo called, becauſe it is the firſt 
part of the ear that becomes dry. The grain 
has its name from its bearing quality; for it is 
ſown that it may produce corn, not for the ſake 
of the huſk and beard; as the vine is propagated, 
not to produce uſeleſs ſhoots, but grapes. The 
ear, which the vulgar call *ſpeca, as they received 


it from their forefathers, ſeems fo denominated 


from the hope of a future harveſt, for they ſow 
it with the hope that it will grow. That is called 


_ 7 Gluma a glubendo. 
r Ariſta difta, quod areſcit prima. 
s Granum a gerendo, 


* Specam a ſpe &c. 


2 defective 


[ =p ] 


a \ defectixe ear, which has no beard: this is the 


prominent part of the ear, which, when it firſt 
ſprings, is hardly apparent: the part of the halm, 
in which it lies concealed, is called the ſheath, 
as that in which a ſword is kept. That, whicu 


is leſs than the grain on the upper part of the ear, 


is called frit; that, which is at the loweſt part of 
the ear, on the extremity of the halm, and leſs 
than the grain, is called urruncum. 


XIIX. "When: he had "IRS Gang fon ſvn 
time: and no queſtion was aſked him, thinking 


that no particular information was defired; I will 


ſay ſomething, ſays he, concerning taking in the 
produce, when it is come to maturity. Firſt con- 
cerning meadow grounds: when the graſs has left 
off growing, and it is become dry, it ought to be 
mown, and to be turned till it is perfectly dry; 


vrhen it is dry, it muſt be made and carried to 


the villa; the meadows muſt then be raked, and 
the hay muſt be cumulated; which being done, 
the ground is to be cut a ſecond time, that is, 


you muſt go over it with the ſcythe, where the 
mowers paſſed and left it tuberous with graſs, 
whence, I believe, "the term is taken for this ſe- 
cond mowing. 


» The expreſſion is fcilire pratum ; the verb is a diminutive, 


well applied to the ſcantineſs of this ſecond mowing. 
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LL; The word meſſis is properly applied to thoſe 
things which we cut, eſpecially to corn, and it 


is derived from that ſource. There are three 
modes of reaping, one as in Umbria, where they 
cut the ſtraw with a hook near the ſoil, and they 
lay it on the ground in handfuls, as they cut it: 
when they have cut a conſiderable quantity, they 
go over it again, and divide the ear from the 
ſtraw; they throw the ears into a baſket, and 
ſend them to the threſhing floor; they leave the 
ſtraw in the field, where it is made into mows. 

They have another method of reaping, as in 


Picenum, where they have an incurvated ſtick, at 


the extremity of which there is a ſmall iron ſaw: 


when this lays hold of a handful of ears, it cuts 


them, and it leaves the ſtraw ſtanding in the ane 
that it may be cut afterward. 0 7 Vo 

There 1s a third mode of reaping, as near . 
and in moſt places, when they cut the ſtraw in 
the middle, and lay hold of the upper part with 


the left hand, from which ſome might think the 


word meſfis ſprung; the ſtraw, which is left on 
the ground, 1s cut afterward ; the ftraw, that re- 
mains with the ear, is carried 'm baſkets to the 
threſhing floor, in an open ſituation, from which 
the * chaff has its name in the Roman tongue. 
Some think that v ſtraw was ſo called, from its 


Pala, according to Varro, comes from palam. 
! Ali ſtramentum a ſtando &. alii ab ſtratu. 


mode 


gie. 
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mode of growing; others, becauſe it is ſtrown for 
the purpoſe of littering cattle. When the corn 
is ripe, it muſt be reaped. An acre may be ſaid 
to be nearly ſufficient for one day's work in an 
eaſy place. They ought to carry * reaped e ears 
in n to the CUI . 


II. The egy floor neſt: TRY in an vine 
ſituation, where the wind may have acceſs. It 
muſt be made in proportion to the extent of your 
corn grounds. It is beſt to make it round and a 
ſittle prominent in the middle, that, if it rains, 
the water may not lodge there, and that it may 
run from the floor as ſpeedily as may be; and the 
roundneſs of the figure is favourable to this. It 
muſt be laid with denſe mould, the greateſt part 
of which is to confiſt of potters' clay, that it may 
not crack in hot weather, and that the corn may 


not lie buried in it, and that it may not retain 
the water, and form an opening for mice and 
ants. They on this account uſually ſprinkle 


amurca over it, for this is an enemy to weeds and 


ants, and it is poiſon to moles. Some, that they 


may have their threſhing floor ſufficiently ſolid, 
fortify it with ſtone, or make a pavement on it. 
Some likewiſe have a covering over their floors, 
as ng the * Bagleni, becauſe frequent ſhowers 


1 Saks of my copies this is in Vagicnis, among the Va- 
gieni, who were a people on the Alps. 
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rife in their country in the ſummer. When they 
are open and the ſituations warm, ſheds muſt*be 
made, into which the men * retire in the noon- 


1 bene 22-55 e e een e: 
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LIL. The lame . beſt corn — be ſet 


apart on the threſhing floor for ſeed. The grain 


muſt be wrought out of the ear on the threſhing 


floor, which is done in ſome countries by beafts 
and a tribulus: this is made with a board ſet with 
ftones or iron, on which a Charioteer or à great 
weight being placed, it is drawn by beaſts that 
are yoked, that it may work the grains out of the 
ears: or it is made with boards indented with 
ſmall wheels, which they call a Pœnic cart: a 


perſon fits in it, and drives the beaſts, which draw 


it; as they do in Spain and other places. It is 
wrought out in ſome countries by driving cattle 
over it, until the grain is ſeparated from: the ear 
by their hoofs: this being done, it muſt be dreſſed 


with fans or winnowing inſtruments, when the 


wind blows gently, ſo that the lighteſt part of it, 
which 1s called * the chaff, is blown from the 
threſhing floor, and the corn, which is ward 
comes ! to the baſket. 


a There i is an alluſion to this cuſtom in x the New Teſtament, | 


I Cor. ix. 9. 
* Atque appellatur acus. This laſt word ML, means the 


beard. T 5 | 
LIII. 


n 
IIII. The harveſt being done, the gleaning 


muſt ſucceed; the ſtubble muſt. be gathered, or, 
if the crop is light and labour expenſive, it muſt 


be fed: for due care is to be taken, that the ex- 


pence may not exceed the profit in this buſi- 


neſs. . . | 


LIV. When the grape is ripe in the vineyard, 


you muſt attend to the vintage; and you are to 


examine from what kind of grapes, and from 
what place in the vineyard, you are to begin to 
gather ; for the early ripe grape, and the inferior 
one, which they call the black grape, ripen'carly; 


they are therefore to be gathered firſt; and the 


part of the arbuſtum and of the vineyard, that is 
beſt expoſed to the ſun, ought to deſcend from 
the vine firſt. - The grape is gathered during the 
vintage not only for making wine, but it is picked 
for eating. It is therefore brought into the wine 
market, whence it may be conveyed in caſks : it 
is then picked into a ſeparate baſket, whence it 
may be put into ſmall pots, and thruſt into caſks 
full of the refuſe of grapes. Another ſort is to 


be preſerved in the fiſh-pond in a pitched am- 


phora; another ſort in the granary, or in the 
larder. The Pedicles and hulls of the grapes, that 


are trodden, are to be laid under the preſs, that, 


if they have any Muſt left, it may be prefled inta 
the ſame vat. When it has ceaſed to flow under 
1 540 | the 
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the preſs, ſome cut the extremities, and preſs 


them again; and when the muſt is thus preſſed, 
< they give it a particular name, and keep it apart, 
à for it has not a good taſte. The preſſed hulls 
of the grapes are thrown into caſks, and water is 
put to them: this is called /ora, becauſe it is thus 
made, and it is given to the workmen for wine 
in the winter. 44 


L. In regard to the olive plantation : The 


_ olives, which you can reach with your hands and 


with ladders, muſt be gathered rather than ſhaken 
from the tree; for they, that have been beaten 
down, ſhrink, and do not give ſo much oil, 
Thoſe, that are gathered with the hand, are bet- 
ter gathered with naked fingers than when they 


are covered with gloves; for they not only bring 


down the fruit, but they hurt the bark, and leave 
the branches naked to the froſt. The fruit, which 


cannot be reached, ought to be ſtruck with a 


reed rather than with a pole, for a deep wound re- 
quires a phyſician, 'The perſon, who thus gathers 


them, is not to ſtrike againſt the natural bent of 


the branches, for the olive thus ſtruck often 


--< Circumciſitum appellant. They call it circumciſed wine. 


4 Quod reſipit ferrum. Literally, becauſe it taſtes of the 


iron, that is, of the iron inſtrument, with which the exttemities 
of the grapes were cut. . e 
2 | brings 


( 113 J 
brings down a ſhoot, which being done, the crop 
of the following year fails; and this is one rea- 
ſon, why they ſay, that olive plantations do not 
bear fruit ſome years, or not an equal quantity. 
The olive comes to the villa in the ſame double 
capacity as the grape; one ſort is picked to eat, 
another to be turned into oil; and that it may 
lubricate the body not only internally, but like- 
wiſe externally, it therefore follows its maſter to 
the baths and to the gymnaſtic exerciſes. : The 
olives, of which oil is made, are uſually heaped 
in ſtore-rooms for a ſhort time, that they may be 
properly ripe; and each heap is regularly con- 
veyed, by means of | Jars and oil-veſſels, to the 
preſs, where the olive-mills grind with hard 
and rough ſtones. If the olives in the heaps 
have been too long gathered, they become rotten 
with heat, and the oil is made fetid. If you can- 
not make it in time, you muſt give the olives air. 
The olive produces two things; the oil, which is 
known to all; and the amurca, the utility of 
which many are ignorant of, which they may ſee 
flowing from the preſs to the field, and not only 
turning the ſoil black, but rendering it ſteril by 
too abundant a quantity; whereas a moderate 
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© Olea ut uva per idem bivium redit in villam. The olive 
returns into the villa by the ſame double path as the 10 7 
The expretſion is is figurative. 
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degree of it is uſeful in many things, particularly 
in agriculture, for it is uſually poured round the 
roots of trees, p94 of the olive, and where- 
ever weeds are hurtful. 6 ere e ing 


65 LI. kt I have been fitting and ex- 
pecting you with the key ſome time, Stolo, until 
you bring the produce into the villa. Here am 


I, ſays he; open the door. Hay is better laid up 


under cover than in ricks; and that the proven- 
der is ſweeter is known from this, becauſe the 
cattle eats it more — when both are ſet 
before them. 1 65 | | 


F III. | But aide muſt be laid up in lofty gra- 
naries, to which the wind may have acceſs from 
the eaſt and from the north; to which let no 
moiſt air come from ſituations that may be near. 
The walls and floor are to be covered with plaſ- 
ter made of marble; if not, with potters' clay 
mixt with chaff and amurca, which do not har- 
bour mice and worms, and they make the grain 
more ſolid and more firm, Some ſprinkle amur- 
ca over the wheat, and they allow a quadrantal 


of it to a certain number of modii. Others ſprin- 


kle ſomething elſe over it, as Chalcidian or Carian 
chalk, or abſinthium, and other things of this 
kind. Some have granaries under ground, caves, 
which TY call Syri, as in Cappadocia and 
ext Thrace ; 


bl) - 


| [ | 1 1 3 | ] 
'Thrace ; others have pits, as in Spain, and in the 
fields of Carthage and of Oftia. | They ſtrew the 


floor of theſe with chaff, and they take care that 
the wet and air may not come to the corn, ex- 
cept when it is taken out for uſe; for where the 


air does not come, there the weevil does not 
breed. Wheat thus laid up keeps for fifty years, 
and millet more than a hundred. Some make 
lofty granaries above ground in the field, as in 


the parts of Spain neareſt Italy, and in Apulia. 


Some build them in ſuch a way, that the wind 


may not only refreſh them by windows in the 


ſides of them, but from the ground underneath. 


LIII. Beans and pulſe are preſerved a long 


time, when covered with aſhes in oil veſlels. 
Cato ſays, that the leſs and greater Aminean and 


the Apician grape are beſt laid up in pots: the 
ſame are with propriety preſerved in Sapa and 
Muſt. The grapes with hard integuments, the 
Aminean and * Scantian, are fitteſt for drying. 


| LIX. Concerning apples : the ſmall quince for 


preſerving; the quince, they that are called Scan- 


t 'The ſame as the greater Aminean. Pliny, lib. xiv: c. 4. 


s So called from a perſon of the name of Seantius. Pliny, 
lib. xv. c. 4. 
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tiana, b Quiriniana, Orbiculata, and ſuch as they 
formerly called muſt- apples, but now, honey- 


apples, are all preſerved laid on ſtraw in a dry and 
cool fituation. They, therefore, who build re- 


poſitories for fruit, taxe care to have the win- 
dows toward the north, for the convenience of 
air, but not without ſhutters, that the fruit, when 
it has loſt its moiſture, 'may not be ſpoiled. 
They, therefore, make the rooms, and walls, and 
Aoors, with marble. plaſter, that they may be 
cooler, in which ſome perſons are uſed to ſpread 


the triclinium for ſupper. For as luxury has 


permitted it to be done in rooms appropriated to 
paintings, which exhibition is derived from the 
work of the artiſt, why may not what nature has 
beſtowed, be uſed for the ſame purpoſe, eſpecially 
when it 1s not done, as it has been a practice among 
ſome, when they have brought into the country 
fruit purchaſed at Rome into a repoſitory to be 


furniſhed as a room for conviviality ? Some think 


that apples are properly kept in a repoſitory: for 


fruit; others, on boards, or on work made of 


marble plaſter; others think they are beſt kept 
on chaff, or in wool. Pomegranates are kept 
with their pedicles fixed in a caſk, with ſand in 


it. The quince and the ſmall quince are kept in 


h Probably in honour of Quirinus. 


penſile 


. 
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petifile frails. Pears, on the contrary, are pre- 


ſerved in Sapa, that which is called the Aniciana, 
and the large pear, called * Sementina. The fruit 


of the ſervice-tree is divided and macerated in 


* 


the ſun as well as pears; and when this fruit is 
laid by itſelf in a dry place, it keeps very well. 
Turnips are kept in muſtard ſeed; walnuts in 
ſand; pomegranates, when gathered ripe, in ſand, 
as I have already ſaid; and when they that are 
not ripe are on their native ſhoot, if you lay them 
in a pot without a bottom, and if you put it in 
the earth, and ſet ſome ſhoots round the fruit, if 
the air does not come to it, you may take it up 


not only whole, ben nabe than when it ou on 


the tree. 


* IX. In relation to the olive: Cato writes that 
the olives beſt laid up for eating are the Orchites 
and Pauſez, either green in brine, or bruiſed in 
oil of lentiſk. If the black olives. are rubbed 
with falt for five days, and, when the falt is 
ſhaken off, if they are ſet in the ſun for a couple 
of days, they are uſually fit : the ſame are Pre- 
rd in e een without falt: | 


LXI. Skilful Emmen lay up their amurca in 
i From the perſon, who introduced it. 


+ Becauſe it kept to the ſowing ſeaſon, : 
| 13 caſka, 
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caſks, as regularly as they do oil and wine. When 
it hath flowed from the preſs, it is boiled down; 
and when cold, it is put in veſſels. There are 


other ways of laying up amurca, as n when 
Muſt i is di. e to it. 


LXII As no perſon lays up the fruits of the 
earth, but that he may produce them, a few 
things are to be conſidered in relation to this 
ſubject. They produce things that are laid up, 
that they may be examined, or uſed, or ſold. 


Things, that are not of the ſame nature, are to 


be examined and uſed at different ſeaſons. 


LXIII. The grain, which the weevil begins to 
eat, muſt be taken out to be examined. When 
it is taken out, you muſt ſet veſſels with water in 
the ſun, that the weevils may betake themſelves 
to them, and be deſtroyed. They, who have 
their corn under ground in thoſe things, which 
are called Syri; as getting into them is attended 


1 Ejus conditio, eum expreſſa effluxerit. Literally, the lay- | 


ing of it up, abben &c. Conditio, a word. introduced into moſt 
of the modern languages of Europe, primarily referred to what 
was ſeaſoned, or to what was laid up for keeping. The ſe- 
cond. ſyllable of this word points to an ingenious accuracy of 
the Romans in the conſtruction of the word: it is ſometimes 
Jong and ſometimes ſhort, to ſhew its relation to the two * 
N and fondere. | | 


< 


with 


n. 
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with danger, when they are firſt opened, on ac- 
count of the confined air, you muſt, therefore, 
take the corn out ſome time after you have 
opened them. The bread-corn,. which you have 
laid up during harveſt, and which you may wiſh 
to get out for proviſion, muſt be taken out in 


the winter, that it may be ground, and n 
in the m Pz en | : 


— (0D 


IXI V. When the amurea, which is a watery 
MF fluid, is preſſed from the olive, and the dregs are 
put in an earthen veſſel, ſome are uſed to keep 
them ſo during fifteen days; then that which is 
lighteſt and on the ſurface, they convey to other 
veſſels; and they do this at intervals twelve times 
for the ſix months enſuing. When they do this the 
laſt time, they transfer it moſt ſeaſonably when 
the moon is on the wane. They then boil it over 
a gentle fire, till a third part of it is conſumed; 
þ then it is drawn for uſe. 


LXV. The Muſt, that is laid up for wine, is 
not to be drawn while it ferments, nor when it is 
oft become vinous.. If you wiſh to drink it of a good 
"at age, which is not done before the expiration of a 


of m The piftrinum was the place where the Romans in early 

nes times pounded their corn. In proceſs of time the word became 

rds to fignify a mill, turned by ſlaves, or beaſts, It afterwards bg- 
nified a wind or water mill, 
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year, then, when it is ſo old, it is drawn for uſe. 


But if it is of that kind of grape, which ſoon gets 


ſour, it muſt be uſed or ſold before the vintage. 
There are kinds of wine, among which' are the 
Falernian, which, the more years they have been 
kept, are the more eſtimable, when drawn. 


LXVI. If you take out the white olives too 


ſoon, which you put up freſh, they are not pala- 
table, on account of their bitter taſte ; ſo are the 


black olives, unleſs you firſt macerate them in 


falt water, that they may be eatable. 
LXVII. The ſooner you take and uſe the wal- 
nut, and the fruit of the Palm-tree, and the Sabine 
fig, the more pleaſant they are to the taſte ; for 
the fig becomes of a paler hue, the fruit of the 
Palm more rotten, and the walnut more dry with 


LXVIII. Things hang up to dry, as grapes, 
apples, and the fruit of the ſervice- tree, ſhew 
when they muſt be taken for uſe, becauſe the co- 
lour being changed, and the grapes contracted, if 
you do not take them for uſe, they will only be 
fit to throw away. The fruit of the ſervice- tree 


laid up quite ripe, muſt be taken out for uſe the 


ſooner; but when it is hung up before it is ripe, 
it is to be taken out- the later, becauſe it arrives 


at 


— 


an 


at chat ſtate of nn which it could not ac- 
nw on the tree.” 


ILXIX. The a aha you r vim 
to get ready for proviſion, muſt be taken out in 
the winter, to be prepared in the Pifrinum. That, 
which is for ſowing, is to be taken out new, when 
the ground is ready to receive it. Other things 
alſo, which are for ſowing, muſt be taken out in 
due ſeaſon. Such things as are to be ſold muſt 
be examined, and taken out in due time; for 
ſome things, which will not keep, you muſt take 
and ſell before they change ; other things, which 
may be kept, are to be ſold, when they yield a 
good price ; for things kept a long time not only 
pay the intereſt, but double the profit, if you diſ- 
poſe of them in proper time. 

When Stolo was ſaying this, the freedman of 
the Aditimus comes to us weeping, and aſks our 
pardon for detaining us, and defires us to come 
to his patron's funeral the day following. We 
all get up, and exclaim, What! to a funeral? what 
funeral ? what 1s the matter ? He, weeping, tells 
us, that he had fallen under the poignard of 
ſome perſon, and he could not diſtinguiſh in the 


crowd, who the perſon was ; but, that he only 
heard the expreſſion, that he had baſely done it. 


When he had taken his patron home, and had 
ſent for a 9 in a hurry; : that he had done 
this 


$45 _ 
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this rather than come to us, it was but juſtice; 
that he ſhould be forgiven. Although he could 
not preſerve his life, for he breathed his laſt ſoon 
after, he, however, thought he did what was 
right. We deſcend from the temple with ſorrow; 
and complaining of the lot of humanity more 
: than aſtoniſhed at what was thus done at * 
| we all 105 
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Oor: afirious anceſtors netfermd won wha 
lived in the country, to the inhabitants of cities, 
and not without reaſon. For as in the country, 
they, who live in the villa, are more idle than 
they, who are employed in the field; thus they 
thought them, who lived inactive in a town, 
more lazy than they, who tilled the ground. 
They therefore divided the year ſo, that they 
might do their buſineſs in the city on the * ninth 
day, that they might devote the other days to 
tillage. While they obſerved this inſtitution, 
they gained two points, that they might have 
their fields very fertile by culture, and they them- 
ſelves might be more ſtrong and healthy; and 
they did not want the gymnaſia of the Greeks, 
which are now ſo common; and they do not 


| 4 The market-day among t the Romans, called Nundinæ. 
* 173 | think 
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think that they are poſſeſſed of a villa, if they do 
not apply many Greek names to it, as they call 


particular places belonging to it, the b Proceton, 
the Palaſtra, the Apodyterion, the Periſtylon, Or- 


nitlon, Periſterion, Oporotheke. As families have 
now crept into towns, having taken leave of the 
ſcythe and of the plough, and as they chooſe to 


be in the theatre and in the circus, rather than in 


the field and vineyard, we hire a perſon to bring 
us corn from Africa and Sardinia, and we lay 
the produce of the vine in ſhips from Coos and 


Chios. Where they, who looked after the flock, 
taught their progeny the ſcience of cultivation; 
they who built a city, there their progeny, from 
motives of avarice, againſt the laws, turned corn 
to meadow ground, being ignorant that agricul- 
ture and feeding the flock are not the ſame 


thing, for the ſhepherd is different from the 
ploughman:; ; nor, if the herd is fed in the field, 


is the herdſman the ſame as the man that drives 
the oxen at plough, for the herd does not create 
a crop, but conſumes it: on the other hand, the 


ox, when tamed, becomes inſtrumental in raiſing 


corn and provender in ploughed land. The ſkill 


and e of the cultivator is one . 


b The diate, Paleftra, « or ho for 1 8 
terion was the room where perſons undreſſed before they bathed; 
Perifiylon was a colonnade: the other three were, the aviary, 
the pigeon-houſe, the repoſitory for fruit. 
| that 
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that of the herdſman is another. The cultivator 


is to ſee that the things which ſpring from the 


ground yield a profit; on the other hand, the 
herdſman is to make the moſt of his cattle. But 
becauſe there is a great affinity between theſe, 
and as the maſter of the ſoil ought to depaſture 
his crop rather than to ſell it, and as compoſt is 


moſt neceſſary to raiſe the fruits of the earth, 


and as cattle is moſt fit for that purpoſe; he, 
who has a farm, ought to have ſkill both in cul- 
tivation and in rearing cattle, and in the villa 
department; for conſiderable profit may be ta- 
ken from this laſt, from aviaries, and hare-war- 
rens, and fiſh-ponds. As I have written a book 
on Agriculture for the uſe of Fundanias Uxor, I 
will dedicate this to you, Tyrannus, who are ſo 


much pleaſed with the herd; and you often come 


to market to purchaſe, that you may not add to 


your expences. I ſhall do this with leſs diffi- 


culty, becauſe I once had great flocks of ſheep 
in Apulia, and I kept many horſes in the coun- 
try about Reate. I will then run over this ſub- 


je& conciſely and ſummarily, and having laid 


my plan with a retroſpection to them who had 
great herds in Epirus, when I commanded the 
fleets of Greece in the W war en Delos 


and Sicily. 


Plutarch ſays, that the 1 of Pirates, who ed 
on this occaſion, amounted to 20, 00. 
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I. When Menates was gone, Coſſinius ſays to 
me, We will not let you go before you explain to 
us the three things, which you had begun lately, 
when we were interrupted. What three things? 


| ſays Murius ; do you mean what you ſaid yeſter- 
day concerning the herd? Thoſe things, ſays he, 


which you had begun to treat of, the origin, the 
dignity, and the art of rearing the herd, when we 
had come to ſee our friend, who was ſo much fa- 
tigued, if the arrival of the phyfician had not in- 
terrupted us. I will only relate what is recorded 
in hiſtory concerning the two firſt: points, the 
origin and dignity of the herd. In relation to the 
third part, the art of rearing it, Scrofa will un- 
dertake it, and that I may ſpeak to farmers, who 
are half Grecians, he is much better qualified for 
this than I am; for he is the maſter of your ſon- 
in-law, C. Lucilius Hiprius, whoſe noble herds 


are among the 4 Bruty : but you ſhall-receive 
this information from us, on the condition that 


you, who are Epirotics, famous for your herds, 
will requite us, and communicate what you know : 
for no. perſon can know every thing. When I 
had accepted this condition to undertake the firſt 
part; not to ſay any thing of my own cattle in 
Italy; but all who are in poſſeſſion of a harp, are 
not harpers. Since then it muſt neceſſarily be, 


Italy. ie T0 
Ys that 


„ 


' © Between Conſentia and Rhegium, in the ſouthern part of 


at 


that human creatures and cattle have always ex- 
iſted, whether there has been ſome innate prin- 
ciple of generation in animals, as Thales the Mi- 
leſian, and Zeno of Cittus, have imagined ; or, on 
the other hand, if there has exiſted no ſuch prin- 
ciple, as Pythagoras of Samos, and Ariſtotle of 
Stagira believed, it is neceflary that human life 
muſt have gradually deſcended from the remo- 
teſt antiquity to this age, as Dicearchus writes; 


and the remoteſt period was that in which men 


lived in the ſtate of nature, on ſuch things as the 
inviolate earth ſpontaneouſly produced: from 
this period they deſcended to the paſtoral life 
from a ſavage and wild ſtate, from gathering 
maſt from trees, the fruit of the arbutus, mul- 
berries, and other excellent fruit; they caught, 
confined, and tamed animals, for the ſame effen- 
tial utility; among which it is reaſonably ſup- 
poſed that the ſheep was the firſt, on account of 
its utility and its placid nature; for this is gentle, 
and beſt adapted to afford ſuſtenance to man; for 
it beſtows on him milk and cheeſe to feed him, 
its coat and ſkin to clothe him. They afterward 
deſcended from the paſtoral life to agriculture, 
in which they retained many things from the 
two ſuperior degrees, and they made gradual ad- 
vances, till they came to the preſent age. There 
are in many places ſome kinds of wild cattle to 


this day, as ſheep in Phrygia, of which there are 
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many flocks; as there are goats in Samothrace, 
which are called Rotæ in Latin: there are alſo 
many of them in Italy about the mountains Fiſ- 
cellus and Tetrica. In relation to ſwine, this is 
known to every body, unleſs any body thinks 
that wild boars do not come within the denomi- 
nation. There are at this preſent time many 
wild oxen in Dardania, and Media, and Thrace. 
There are wild aſſes in Phrygia and Lycaonia. 
There are wild horſes in ſome parts of Spain. 

I have mentioned the origin; I will now ſay 


ſomething of the dignity of the herd. Among 
the ancients, the moſt illuſtrious perſonage was a 


ſhepherd, as the Greek and Latin languages and 
the early poets inform us; who ſay, that ſome 
were rich in lambs, ſome in ſheep, and ſome in 
oxen; and they tranſmitted to poſterity, that they 
had golden ſkins on account of their great worth, 
ſuch as Atreus complains that Thyeſtes took 


from him; and in Colchis the Argonauts are 
ſaid to be deſcended from royal blood, on ac- 


count of the ram's fleece in the time of Ates; and 
in Lybia they relate the ſtory of the 5 Heſperides, 
whence the golden apples, that 1s, in the language 
of CT the n and er which Her- 


© Aureas habuiſſe i . 7 
f From which place they fetched the golden fleece. 


* The ambiguity of the Greek word Mes, which fi Ignifies | 


an TIVES as well as a ſheep, gave riſe to this fable. 
| cules 
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eules exported from Africa to Greece, for the 
Greeks called them by the ſame appellation in 


their tongue. Our counttymen formed a word 
from the ſame ſource: but ſheep, when they 
cry, * ſeein to begin from another letter, whence 
they call it bleating, having exchanged a letter, 
as it is common in many other inſtances. If cat- 
tle was not in great eſteem among the ancients, 


the aſtronomers would not have called the ſtars 


by their names, in deſcribing the heavens, which 
they did not heſitate to do; but many reckon the 
twelve ſigns from them, as from Aries and Tau- 
rus, for they ſet them before Apollo and Hercules, 
for they follow them, and are called Gemini. 
Nor did they think it ſufficient that the names 
of the herd ſhould obtain a ſixth part among the 
twelve ſigns; but they alſo added Capricorn, that 


it might make the fourth part in the number. 


They likewiſe added to the ſtars from the flock 


the goat, the kids, the dogs. Are there not alſo 


places alluding to the names of the herd by ſea 
and land? The Ægean Sea had its name from a 


goat; in Syria, there is mount Taurus; among 


the Sabines, mount Canther; the Thracian and 


the Cimmerian Boſphorus. Are there not many 
places, which take their names from it, as Ippo- 


h Varro ſays, the Latin verb balare comes from the: ſame 
Greek origin, the letter m being changed into b. 


© | nargos ? 
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nargos ? Piſo alſo writes, that! Italy has its name 


from this origin. Who will deny that the Roman 

people is ſprung from ſhepherds ? Who is there 
that does not know that the ſhepherd Fauſtulus 
educated: Romulus and Remus, and that they 
themſelves were ſhepherds, becauſe they built 


the city under the auſpices of Pales ? Does not 


the fine, that was by ancient cuſtom paid in 
kind, refer to this ? And the oldeſt coin, that was 


caſt, was marked with the figures of cattle; and 


when the city was built, a bull and a cow de- 


feribed where the walls and the gate were to be; 


and the Roman people, when they perform the 
luſtrum, ſacrifice a boar, a ram, and a bull, under 
the appellation of the Suovitaurilia. We have 
alſo many of 'our names from the herd and the 
flock.: from the flock, Porcius, Ovinius, Capri- 
lius : from the herd, the ſurnames of Equitius, 
Taurus, for perſons are called Annii Capræ, Sta- 
tilii Tauri, Pomponu Vituli ; and there are many 
ather names derived from the ſame fountain. 

We muſt ſpeak concerning paſtoral knowledge, 


which Scrofa, to whom this age yields the palm 


in all country bufineſs, will undertake, as he is 
the beſt qualified, When all had turned their 
faces toward him, Scrofa ſays, The knowledge of 


i Italia a Vitulis, ut ſcribit Piſo. 
* MulQa, a mulgendo. = 
procuring 


EE. » Þ 
procuring and ſebllng” cattle, is, that as much 


profit as may be may be taken from it ; whence 
money has its name, for cattle is the foundation 


of wealth. It has nine different parts; one is 


concerning the flock, of which there are three 
kinds, raifed from the ſheep, the goat, the ſow; 
the other part relates to the herd, in which it is 
alfo diſtinguiſhed by nature into' three ſpecies, 

oxen, aſſes, horſes ; the third part belongs to the 
flock ; and theſe are not procured with a view to 
immediate profit, but for the uſe of the flock, as 
mules, dogs, ſhepherds. Every one of theſe com- 
priſes nine general divifions, four of which are 
for procuring the flock, the ſame number for 
feeding it ; there is befides one called common. 

Thus all the parts are at leaft ' eighty-one, and 
they are really neceſſary and of no little import. 
Firſt, that you may have a good herd, you muſt 
know of what age you are to get and to have 


every ſort: you therefore buy a young heifer or 


a cow above ten years of age, into the herd for 
leſs money, becauſe the beaft begins to breed 
from two or three years of age, and it ceaſes after 
the tenth year; for the firft and laft age of all 
cattle is fteril. Another part is a due knowledge 
of the ſhape of mw kind of cattle ; for this is 


1 When each of the nine parts was ſudirided int other 
nine parts, 
K 2 | of 
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of great importance in regard to profit: thus 
they purchaſe an ox with black rather than white 
horns; a ſhe-goat rather large than ſmall; ſwine 
high in ſtature with ſmall heads. The third part 
is, from what breed cattle is to be ſought; w for, 


on this account, the Arcadian aſſes in Greece are 


ſo diſtinguiſhed, they of. Reate i in Italy. ſo much, 
that an aſs ſold for ſixty thouſand . leſterces, in 


my memory, and a team ſold at Rome for four 


hundred thouſand. The fourth part is. how all 
cattle is to be purchaſed according to the civil 
law : for what was another. man's property, it is 
neceflary to uſe ſome form, that it may be mine: 
nor is ſtipulation, or the Payment, of the money, 
ſufficient . for change of; proprietor in all caſes. 
In buying you . muſt ſtipulate immediately, that 
ſome cattle. are from a ſickly; ſome from a ſound 


breed, others from neither... The other four parts 


are to be conſidered, when you have bought 
them; they relate to feeding, breeding, rearing, 
health. In regard to feeding, which is the firſt, 
there are three things; in what fituation, the 
ſeaſon, and how you are to feed your cattle ; as 
you are to drive your goats into mountainous 


and fit places, rather than to graſs grounds: it is 


different in relation to horſes; nor are the ſame 


- 


m Hoc nomine enim | aſini Arcadici in Græcia nobilitati. 
It might be iniproper in modern times to apply this guage 


to creatures of ſuch inferior rank. 
3 


is ] 


ſituations fit to feed all kinds of cattle in ſum- 


mer and winter: thus flocks of ſheep are driven 


to a great diſtance from Apulia, to paſs the ſum- 
mer at Samnium; and they promiſe the farmer 
of the cuſtoms, that they will conform to the 
Cenſorian law, if they enter their cattle under 


him. Mules» are driven from the champaign 


grounds of Roſea in the ſummer, to the high 


Gurgurian mountains. You muſt uſe your reaſon, 


how every ſort of cattle is fed to the greateſt ad- 
vantage, not: only, that a horſe or an ox is ſatiſ- 
fied with hay, when ſwine refuſe it and go in 
queſt of maſt; but barley and beans are to be 
laid before ſome beaſts at times, and lupines are 
to be given to oxen, and lucerne and cytiſus to 
milch cows. Beſides, more provender is allowed 
rams and bulls thirty days before admiſſion, that 
they may be ſtrengthened; it is taken from 
cows, becauſe they are ſaid to breed better, when 


they are lean. The ſecond part relates to breed- 


ing. I call that breeding, from the time of con - 
ception to the period of bringing forth; for 
theſe are the beginning and end of impregna- 
tion. We muſt firſt examine at what ſeaſon 
every ſort of cattle muſt be admitted: for as they 
think the ſpring the fit ſeaſon for ſwine, from 
Favonius to the vernal equinox; ſo the ſeaſon for 
ſheep is thought to be, from the ® ſetting of Arc- 


n The 29th of October. | | 
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turus to the ſetting of Aquila. We muſt uſe 


our reaſon alſo, how long the males are to be 
kept from the females before the time of admif- 
fion ; which herdſmen and ſhepherds do almoſt 
in all caſes two months before. Another part re- 
lating to breeding, is to obſerve how long cattle 
go with young : for a mare goes twelve months, 
a cow ten, a ſheep and a goat five, a ſow four 
months. There is an incredible ſtory current in 
Spain relating to breeding, that in Lufitania, in 
that part near the ſea, where Liſbon ſtands, mares 
are impregnated by the wind at a certain ſeaſon, 
as hens breed in this country, the eggs of which 


they call Upenemia. But the colts, that come 


from theſe mares, do not hve more than three 
years. We muſt examine, that the young that 
are brought forth, whether come to a ftate of 
perfection or otherwiſe, may have clean and ſoft 
litter, and that the dam may not tread on them. 
Thoſe lambs are called Chord, which are lambed 
after the uſual period, and which remained in the 
? Chorion; from which circumſtance they were 


thus called. The third part relates to what muſt 


be obſerved in rearing the young; under which 
are comprehended how many days they are to 
ſuck, and at what time, and where: and, if the 


dam has little milk, the ſhepherd is to ſet the 


» The 29th of December. 
P External membrane of the fœtus. 


offspring 
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offspring under another, whence the lambs were 


called Subrumi, for I believe the teat was called 
 Rume in the language of the ancient Romans. 
Lambs are not weaned generally till they are four 


months old, kids when three months, pigs when 
two months old; which laſt, when they were pre- 
pared for ſacrifice, were formerly called /acres, 
to which cuſtom Plautus alludes, when he fays, 


What is the value of theſe acres ? The oxen fat 


ted for the public facrifices are alſo the beſt. The 
fourth part relates to health, a ſubje& difficult, 
but at the fame time neceflary ; for cattle that is 
unhealthy and affected with diſeaſe, and when it 
is not in good condition, often afflicts the herd 
with great calamity ; of which ſcience there are 
two branches; one, the ſame as when a human 
cxeature is ailing, when medical aid is to be cal- 


ledin; the other a diligent ſhepherd may cure. 
There are three parts of this, for we muſt con- 


ſider what are the cauſes of every diſeaſe, and 
what the ſymptoms of thoſe cauſes are, and what 


method of cure ought to be applied to every diſ- 


eaſe. The caufes of diſeaſes commonly are from 
too much heat or cold, and on account of too 


much fatigue, or, on the contrary, on account of 


no exerciſe ; or, if, when you have exerciſed 
them, you immediately give them provender or 


drink without pauſing. The ſymptoms are theſe, 


whether 28 have a fever from heat or from too 
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much labour, the mouth is open, there is a fre, 


quent moiſt breathing, and the body 1s hot, 
When this is the diſeaſe, this is the cure. Water 


is poured over the beaſt, and he 1s anointed with 
oil and warm wine; he is fed, and ſomething is 


adminiſtered to prevent a chill; warm water is 
given him to drink. If this do not give relief, 
the beaſt is bled, generally in the head. There 
are other cauſes. and ſymptoms in other diſeaſes, 
which the maſter of the herd muſt have in writ- 
ing. The ninth part, which I mentioned as com- 
mon to two parts, concerning number, 1s left 'to 
be diſcuſſed : for it is neceflary that he, who has 
cattle, ſhould limit the number of his ſtock, and 


know how he is to feed it, leſt his? woodlands 
may be too confined» or too extenfive, and leſt 


his profit fail. He muſt alſo know how many 
females he has in the herd, that are fit for breed- 


ing, how many rams, how many young ones, 


how many are to be diſpoſed of as refuſe. If. 
there are more than can be reared, you muſt: of 
courſe put away ſome, which will be the means 
of the others thriving in a ſuperior degree. See, 


ſays Atticus, that he may not deceive you, and 


that the nine diviſions may not exceed the num- 
ber of the flock, and of the herd : for how can 


the nine parts exiſt in relation to mules and ſhep-_ 


1 Sa/tus were open places in woods, where the herd was fed. 


herds, 


kJ 

herds, where neither admiſſion nor breeding takes 
place? I grant that theſe things may be ſaid 
concerning dogs; and the number may be alſo 
retained in reference to human creatures, becauſe 
they have women in the villa in the winter, and 
ſome have them in their ſummer habitations; 
and they think it right, that they may keep the 
ſhepherds with the flock, and that they may add 
to the number of the family by bearing children, 
and that they may render this branch of farming 
more profitable. If the number is not correct, 
as it is not, when we ſay that a thouſand ſhips 
went to Troy, or when we talk of the judgment 
of the centumviri at Rome. Take away, if you 
will, admiſſion and breeding from mules. Breed- 
ing, ſays. Vaccius, that it may be ſaid that a mule 
has nat bred at Rome? To whom I reply, that 
might bear my part, that Mago and Dionyſius 


wrote, that a mule and a mare foal in the twelfth 


month, when they have conceived. Why ſhould 


not all acknowledge that it may be a prodigy, if 
a mule has foaled in Italy? Swallows and ſtorks, 


which propagate their ſpecies in Italy, do not 


breed in all countries. Do you not know that 


ſome palms are productive in Syria, and they 


loſe that power in Italy? But Scrofa ſays, If you 


wiſh to make up the number eighty-one without 
the breeding and rearing of mules, you may ſup- 
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[489 1 
ply that deficiency ; becauſe there are two great 
and extraordinary ſources of profit, one of which 
is ſhearing, for they fhear or pluck ſheep and 
goats: the other, which is a more copious ſub- 
je, relates to milk and cheeſe, which the Greek 
writers have called by a © diftin&t name, and _ 
have written diffuſely concerning i it. 


3 II. As we have performed our part, and. the 
queſtion concerning the herd is reduced within 
certain limits; now give us your opinions on 
each ſubje&, Epirotics, that we may know what 
excellent herdſmen come from Pergamis and 
Maledos. Atticus, who was then T. Pomponius, 
though Q. Cæcilius now has that ſurname, ſays, 
I believe I ſhall begin, becauſe they ſeem to have 
fixt their eyes on me, and I will ſpeak of the 
primitive herd. Lou ſay, that ſheep were firſt 
taken by men from the ſavage flock, and tamed. 
You muſt firſt purchaſe thefe from a good breed, 
neither too old nor too young, becauſe theſe can- 
not yield any profit; but that age, whach is fol- 
lowed by hope, is preferable to that, which hath 
death in its train. In relation to form, a ſheep 
muſt have a large body, it muſt be covered 
with a good quantity of ſoft wool ; the wool long 


Detondent aut vellunt. 
5 Turopoia. 
and 


TW?! 
and thick over the whole body, eſpecially about 


the back and the fore-part of the neck; the belly 


muſt alſo be covered: they, which were not thus 
covered, were called Apice by our anceſtors ; 
and they diſapproved of them : the legs muſt be 
ſhort; the tails of the Italian breed long; the tails 
of the Syrian breed ſhort. You muſt firſt ſee 
that you may have your flock from a good breed: 
that may in general be known two ways, from 
their form and their progeny : from their form, 


if the rams have a wide forehead, if they are well 


covered with wool, with twifted horns inchned 
toward the ſnout, » grey eyes, ears well covered, 
the breaſt and ſhoulder large, a wide rump, 2 
broad and long tail: we muſt alſo examine whe- 
ther the tongue is black or variegated; for they, 


that have this peculiarity, commonly procreate 


black or variegated lambs. With reſpect to pro- 
geny, you are to conſider, whether they produce 
handfome lambs. In purchafing we uſe a form, 
which the law has. prefcribed : for ſome make 
more, fome fewer exceptions; for ſome, having 
fixed the price for each ſheep, ſay, that two mid- 


dling lambs are to be reckoned for one ſheep ; 


and if the teeth are decayed from age, that twa 


Maxime circum cervicem et collum. The two laſt words 
ſignify the back-part and fore-part of the neck. | 
u Rayis oculis. Grey, like the colour of a cat's eye. 
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are to go for one. They commonly uſe the an- 
cient form. When the buyer has ſaid, Do you ap- 
prove of the price? and the other anſwers, he 
does, he is become ſecurity for the money. The 


buyer ſtipulates according to an old form thus: 


Are thoſe ſheep, concerning which we treat, le- 


gally ſound, as they ought to be, without any de- 


fect in ſeeing, hearing, and in giving milk? and 
do they come from a healthy flock? and do you 
give me your word, that I may legally have them, 
if theſe things are ſo? When that is done, the 
flock - hath. not changed its maſter, unleſs it is 
counted; and the buyer can caſt the other in 
coſts, if he does not deliver. it, although he has 
not paid the money ; as the other may the pur- 


_ chaſer, if he does not pay the money in due 


time. 
J will treat of the four points, feeding, breed- 
ing, rearing, health. You muſt firft of all ſee, 


that the flock may be properly fed within and 
out of doors all the year; that the ſheep- 
cotes may be in a proper ſituation, not too much 
expoſed to the weather, that they may have their 
aſpect more to the eaſt than to the ſouth. The 
ground, where they ftand, muſt be cleared of 
rubbiſh, and on a deſcent, that it may be eafily 


ſwept and cleaned ; for a ſlimy moiſture not only 


| ſpoils thewool of the ſheep, but it hurts their hoofs, 


and it makes them ſcabby. When they have ſtood 


{ome 


> 


2 


f ads 1] 


ſome days, you muſt give them freſh litter, that 


they may reſt more comfortably, and that they 


may be kept clean, for they are thus fed to 


greater advantage. You muſt alſo ſeparate them 
that,are with young from the others, as you muſt 
likewiſe them that are ſickly. . Theſe. things are 


to be obſerved more peculiarly v with reſpect; to. 


the villatic flocks. They, that are fed i in wood- 


lands, and are at a conſiderable diſtance from 


houſes, are otherwife managed; for the ſhepherds 
carry hurdles and nets, and other implements, to. 


a great diſtance, with which they may make in- 


cloſures in ſolitary ſituations; for they are uſed 
to be fed far and wide in different places, ſo that 


the winter feed is frequently many miles from 
the ſummer lays. I am convinced of this, for 


my. flocks wintered in Apulia, which paſſed the 


ſummer in the Reatine mountains. Between theſe 
two places there are public roads leading to theſe 
diſtant paſtures : and they make a diſtinction in 


regard to time, when the flocks are fed in the 


ſame part of the country, ſo that they go to feed 
in the ſummer as ſoon as it is light, becauſe the 
graſs, being then moiſt with the dew, i 18 better 


than it is at noon-day, when it is ſo dry. They 
drive them out when the ſun is clear above the 
horizon, that they may make them feed with 
greater alacrity: about noon, they drive them 


under ſhady rocks and ſpreading trees till the 
heat 
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heat abates, and they feed them again at ſun-ſet, 


in the cool air of the evening. The ſhepherd 
muſt feed them ſo as to drive them in ſuch a 
manner, that the head may not be too much ex- 
poſed to the ſun, for the head of a ſheep is very 
tender. After ſun-ſet they drive them to water, 


and they feed them again till it is quite dark, for 


at that time the en of the en is re- 


ſtored. 
They obſerve theſe rules from the * ring of 


the Vergiliz to the autumnal equinox. In places 


where the harveſt is got in, it is proper to drive 
them to the field, becauſe they are fed on the 


grain that is fallen from the ears of the corn, and 


on the ftubble; and they make the corn-grounds 


better, by manuring them for the following year. 


The mode of feeding undergoes a change in the 


winter and ſpring feafons, becauſe they drive the 
flocks to paſture, when the froſt is exhaled, and 


they feed them all day; and they deem it ſuffi- 


Cient to drive them to water once at noon. Theſe 


are the common rules in relation to feeding : I 


will now relate what belongs to breeding. The 


rams, which you are to uſe for breeding, muſt 
be ſet apart two months before, and they muſt be 
more bountifully fed. When they come to the 


= On the twenty-ſocond of April, when they roſs with the 
ſan. * 3 ; p : 2 
cotes 


1 
cotes from paſture, if barley is grven them, they 


; become ftronger to ſuſtain the labour. The beſt 


time for admiſſion is from the ſetting of Arctu- 
rus to the ſetting of Aquila, for they that con- 
ceive afterwards produce ill-ſhaped and weak 
lambs. A ſheep is in a ftate of impregnation a 
hundred and fifty days, and thus it lambs at a 
time, when the air is tolerably temperate, and 
when the graſs ſprings with the early ſhowers. 
During the time of admiſſion, they muſt uſe the 
ſame water; for a change of water affects the wool, 
and deſtroys the foetus. When all the ewes are 
impregnated, the rams are to be ſeparated from 
them, becauſe they are troubleſome to them in that 
ftate. Sheep muſt not be covered before they 
are two years old, becauſe the offspring from 
them is not perfe&, and they themſelves become 
worſted: there are none fitter for admiſſion than 
ſheep three years old. They keep them from ad- 
miſſion by the application of inſtruments made of 


bulruſh, or ſomething etfe. They are kept more 
commodioufly, if they feed them ſeparate. When 

they begin to lamb, they drive them into the 
cotes, which they have for that purpoſe, and they 


place the young lambs near a fire, and they keep 


them there, until they become convaleſcent, till 


the lambs know their dams, and are able to feed: 
they then keep their lambs within, while the 
dams gp to paſture with the flock, which being 

| | brought 
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[244 J 
brought. back in the evening, the lambs are 
fckled;rand., the ewes are again ſeparated, that 
they may not tread on the lambs in the night. 


They alſo ſuckle the lambs: in- the morning: be- 
fore the .ewes goto, paſture. - When-abgut, ten 


days are elapſed, they fix poles, and they tie the 


lambs to them, that they may not hurt their ten- 
der limbs, by running about all day. If a lamb 
will not come to his dam, you. muſt take him to 
her, and you muſt anoint his lips with. butter or 
lard, and make him ſmell to the milk. Lou 
muſt in a few; days throw ſome vetches before 
the lambs, or ſome tender herbage, before they 
go out: to paſture, and when they return. They 
are thus treated, till they are four months old. 
Some do not milk the dams during that time; 
but they do better who do not milk them at all, 
becauſe they have more wool and lambs. When 


the lambs are ſeparated from their dams, care is 


to be taken, that they may not pine; therefore, 
they muſt be fed with good provender; and you 
muſt be cautious, that they may not ſuffer from 
cold and heat. When they do not long for the 
dam, they muſt be driven to the flock. A lamb 


muſt not. be cut before he is five months old, 


and not till the heat or cold has ſubſided. The 


rams, which are intended for admiſſion, are beſt 
choſen from the dams, which are uſed. to pro- 
duce two lambs at a birth. The ſame rules are 

| TW. 00 
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to be obſerved nearly with reſpect to the ſheep 
called Pellitæ, which, on account of their wool, 
as thoſe of Tarentum and other places, are co- 
vered with ſkins, that the wool may not be in- 
jured, ſo that it may not be fit to take the die, 


nor to be waſhed and prepared. The cribs and 


cotes of theſe are to be cleaned with greater at- 
tention than thoſe of ſheep with a coarſer fleece; 
they therefore pave the cotes with ſtone, that the 


urine of the beaſts may not ſtagnate in them. 


They are fed with leaves of the fig- tree and with 
chaff, and with refuſe from the vineyard: bran 
is thrown before them, that they may be ſatiſ- 
fied, but not in too ſparing nor too abundant a 
quantity; for both theſe are unfavourable to 
good feeding; but Cytiſus and Medica are very 
friendly to it, for they fatten very kindly and 
they produce milk. There are many things in 
relation to health; but the maſter of the flock 
muſt have them in writing, as I have already 
ſaid; and ſuch things, as are neceflary, he carries 
with him. What remains is concerning number, 
which ſome make greater, others leſs ; for there 


are no limits preſcribed by nature in this caſe. 
It is almoſt an invariable rule in Epirus to have 


one ſhepherd to a hundred common ? ſheep, two 
to that number of the Pellitæ. | 


Y Oves birte, ſheep, the fleece of which was coarſe. 
L 


III. 
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III. To whom Coſſinius ſays, as you have talked 


copiouſly on the ſubject of the flock, Fauſtulus, 


hear what I have to ſay concerning goats with 
Homer's * Melanthius, and learn the method to 
ſpeak conciſely. The perſon, who wiſhes to raiſe 
a herd of goats, muſt firſt conſider the age in 
chooſing it, that he may. procure goats, which 
may turn to good account, and that he 'may get 
them, which will breed longeſt, for ſuch as are 
young are of greater value-than old ones. In re- 
gard to form, he muſt ſee, that the animals are 
ſtrong, large, the body ſmooth, the hair thick, 
unleſs they are of the other kind, for there are 
two ſorts of them; that they have two penſile 
marks under the ſnout, becauſe theſe are more 
prolific; that the ſhe-goats have large udders, 
that they have plenty of milk, and rich in pro- 


portion. The he-goat is moſt eligible with ſoft 


and white hair, with a ſhort neck, a weſand rather 
long. The herd is better, if it is not procured 


from different places, but conſiſts of ſuch as have 


been uſed to be together. Concerning their 
young, I ſay what Atticus ſaid before me, that 
the breed of ſheep is more inactive, as they are 
more placid ; goats are, on the contrary, more 
lively, concerning the activity of which Cato 
writes in his book: there are wild goats in Fiſ- 


> Melanthius was Ulyiles's goatherd in Ithaca. 
oh f : cellus, 


[ 1 

cellus, which will leap from a rock more than 

fixty feet high. The ſheep, which we raiſe, are 

ſprung from wild ſheep, and ſo are the goats de- 

rived: from a wild breed, from which the iſland 
of Capraſia has its name. , In relation to goats, as 
they are of the beſt breed, which produce two 
kids, the males for admiſſion are uſually taken 
from them: and ſome take the pains to have 
their ſhe-goats from Media, becauſe the largeſt 
and the handſomeſt kids are thought to be pro- 
duced there. With regard to purchaſing, I will 
ſay, that nobody promiſes that goats are healthy, 
for they are never without a degree of fever: 
therefore they ſtipulate in few. words, and Mani- 
lus has left them in writing Do you give me 
your word, that thoſe goats are well to- day, that 


they can drink, and that I may legally have 


them? There is a marvellous: ſtory “ concerning 
theſe animals, which Archelaus mentions, that 
ſome curious ſhepherds ſay that they do not draw 
their breath as other animals do. Concerning the 
other parts; I ſay this in relation to feeding: 
this cattle is more ſuitably houſed, if the aſpect 
is toward the point where the ſun riſes in the 
depth of winter, for it refreſnes them. The cote 
muſt be paved with ſtone or covered with ſhells, 
that it may not be ſlimy and dirty. When the 


In the original it is marvellous indeed, 
L 2 goats 
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[ 148 J 
goats muſt paſs the night in the field, the. folds 
muſt be littered toward the ſame aſpect, that the 
goats may be kept clean ; and this kind of cattle 
is to be looked after much in the ſame way as 
ſheep are ; but it has ſome peculiarities, becauſe 


it is more delighted with woodland than meadow 
ground; for they feed with eagerneſs on wild 
ſhrubs, and in places that are | cultivated they 


devour young ſhoots, * from which circumſtance 
they are called Capre: on this account, accord- 
ing to the rule of letting a farm, an exception 
is uſually made, that the farmer is not to feed 
any goats on it, for their teeth are inimical to 
plantations. The aſtronomers; have given theſe 
a place in the heavens, although they have ex- 
cluded them from the twelve figns. In relation 
to breeding, they drive the he-goats at the end 
of autumn into the cotes, as it has been men- 


tioned in regard to the "_ The ſhe-goat 
1 


brings forth young in the ſpring ſeaſon. With 


reſpect to rearing, the kids, when they are three 


months old, are turned to the herd to increaſe it. 
What ſhall I ſay in relation to the health of 
beaſts, which are ſo often ailing, except that one 
thing, that the maſters of the herd have ſome 


_ things in writing, which they may uſe as reme- 


dies for certain diſeaſes, and for wounds, which 


b A carpendo capræ nominate. 


frequently 


ry WG — be 


t 0 1 


frequently fall to their lot, becauſe they fight, 


and they are fed in thorny places? What re- 
mains relates to number, which is leſs in a herd 


of goats than in a flock of ſheep, becauſe the fe- 


males are wanton, and they diſperſe: ſheep, on 


the contrary, flock, and they are more diſpofed 


to unite; therefore they chooſe to raiſe many ra- 
ther than great herds, for diſeaſe ſoon finds its 
way to a large number, and brings them to de- 
ſtruction. They think that a herd of fifty is 
ſufficiently numerous, which ſeems reaſonable 
when referred to an inſtance, which Gaberius the 
Roman knight experienced ; for when he had a 
thouſand acres on the confines of the city, he 
heard from a goatherd, who brought ten goats 


to the city, that they yielded him a profit of a 


Denarius each day ; he raiſed a herd of a thou- 
ſand, in hope that he ſhould receive a daily pro- 
fit in proportion : but he was ſo much deceived, 
that he loſt all his herd in a fhort time from diſ- 
eaſe. They feed a herd of: about a hundred in 
the country of the Salentini and about Caſinum. 
There is commonly a diſcrimination in reſpect 
to males and females : ſome. have one he-goat 
to ten females, as I have; others have one to 
fifteen, as Menas; and ſome have one to twenty, 
as Murius. 


IV. But who goes out from Italy to. expatiate 
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L 250 7 
on the breed. of ſwine, although Scrofa ought 
to be the- beſt qualified to ſpeak on the ſubject, 
as his name implies? To whom Tremellius re- 
plies, You ſeem to be ignorant of the reaſon why 
I am called Scrofa: therefore, that theſe perſons 


may know it, you muſt know that my family 


had not this ſurname originally, nor am I de- 
ſcended from Eumeus, My grandfather was 
firſt called Scrofa, who was left Quæſtor under 


Licinius Nerva the Prætor in Macedonia, who + 


prefided over the army, till the Prætor returned. 


The enemy, thinking that they had an opportunity 


of obtaining a victory, began to make an im- 
preſſion on the camp, when my grandfather ex- 
horted the ſoldiers to take arms, and to go againſt 
them: he ſaid he would ſoon diſperſe them as a 
ſow diſperſes pigs; which he did, for he routed 
the enemy, and put them to flight in that battle; 
ſo that Nerva was called Imperator, my grandfa- 
ther had the ſurname of Scrofa; and my great 
grandfather and my ſuperior anceſtors were never 
called by this name; and I am the ſeventh of 
Pretorian dignity in our family; and I do not 
wave ſaying what I know of the ſwiniſh breed, 


for I have ſtudied Agriculture from the begin- 


ning, and the ſubject concerning ſwine is com- 


© Scrofa means a ſow that has farrowed. 
The herdſman of Ulyfles. 


[age ] 


To mon to me and to you, as we are great dealers in 

, this kind of cattle ; for who is there among us, 

” that has a farm, who has not ſwine? and who has 

7 not heard our anceſtors ſay, that he is idle and 

is expenſive, who hangs a flitch of bacon in his F 

E larder from the butcher's ſhop, rather than from = 

* his own farm? He then, who wiſhes to have a xt 

18 good herd of his own, muſt firſt chooſe ſwine of | =] | 
er a good age; ſecondly, of a good form, that is, 1 
* with large limbs, the feet and head excepted, of 3 

l. one colour rather than variegated; that they by 

y may have theſe qualities, you muſt examine the 8 
WF: boars; they muſt alſo have large necks. Swine 11 0 
* of a good breed are known from their appear- 19 
t ance, their progeny, and their country; from 5 
4 their appearance, if the boar and ſow are hand- oh 
d ſome; from their progeny, if they are prolific; : 5 
3 from the country, if you get them large rather As 
2— than flender from the places, where they are «ff, 
at bred. They are uſed to be bought thus: Are Ef 
er thoſe ſwine healthy, and may I have them accord- 255 
of ing to law, and are they free from blemiſh, and 5 

Ot not from a morbid herd, do you paſs your word vey 
d, for them? Some add theſe words: Are they free Hi 
a- from fever? In regard to feeding, a wet place is | 10 
a- adapted to this kind of cattle, for they delight 9 
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not only in water, but in mire: and on this :c- 
count they ſay, that, when wolves have laid held 
on ſwine, they draw them to the water, becauſe 
22 1 | they 
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they have ſuch an averſion to the heat. This 
animal 1s fed chiefly on Maſt, and on Beans and 
Barley, and other corn, which not only fatten it, 


but they give the fleſh a pleaſant flavour. They 


drive {wine to paſture in the morning in the 
ſummer, and before the heat comes on ; they 
force them to a ſhady. place, eſpecially, where 


there 1s water ; they feed them again in the af- 


ternoon, when the heat 1s abated : they do not 
drive them ta paſture in the winter, before the 
froſt has diſappeared and the ice has thawed. 


The boars are to be ſeparated for breeding two 
months before. The beſt ſeaſon for admiſſion is 


from Favonius to the vernal equinox, that the 
fow may farrow in the ſummer; for it is in the 
ſtate of impregnation four months, and it then 
farrows, when the earth abounds with graſs. 
The ſows are not to be admitted before they are 
a twelvemonth old; it is better to wait till they 
are of the age of twenty months, that they may 
farrow when they are two years old. They are 
ſaid to do this well till the ſeventh year, when 
they have begun. When they are admitted, they 


drive them into miry incloſures and caverns, that 


they may roll in the mud, which 1s as refreſhing 


— as the bath is to human creatures. When 


all the ſows arg impregnated, they ſeclude the 
boars from them. A boar of eight months begins 
to cover : he continues to perform the duties of 

* x * | . 
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his tation to a certain period; he then declines, 
till he goes to the butcher, and is given to gain 
the good will of the populace, The ſwine had a 


T gs 3 


peculiar appellation in Greek formerly, from a 
word which ſignified to ſacrifice : for the begin- 
ning of ſacrificing beaſts ſeems to be taken from 
the ſwiniſh breed, of which there are veſtiges ; 
for hogs are ſacrificed at the rites of Ceres; and a 
hog is ſlain, when we enter into acts of federa- 
tion at the beginning of a peace; and ancient 


perſons of diſtinction did this at the beginning 


of the nuptial ceremony; and among men of rank 
in Hetruria, the new married lady and huſband 
firſt ſacrifice a hog. The ancient Latins alſo and 


the Greeks ſeem to have done the ſame thing in 


Italy; for our women have an alluſion to this, 
when they ſay that young ladies are fit for the 
nuptial tate. They ſay that ſwine were beſtowed 
by nature for the purpoſe of feaſting ; and they 
were held in more than common eſteem; and falt 


was applied to preſerve their fleſh, The Gauls 
have been uſed to make the beſt and largeſt 


flitches; and hocks, ſauſages, ſpare-ribs, and gam- 
mons are brought from Gaul to Rome every 
year to this day. Cato writes concerning the 


largeneſs of the Gallic flitches, and ſays that 


ſome thouſands of them find their way to Italy. 
The ſwine generally gets ſo fat in the ſpring, that 


it can hardly ſtand or walk; and if any one is de- 


firous 
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firous of removing it, he conveys it in a cart. 
There was one killed in Luſitania in Spain: Atti- 
lus, a Spaniard, in nowiſe given to tell what 
was not true, and a man of great learning, told 
L. Volumnius the Senator, that a piece with two 
ribs was ſent him, which weighed enormouſly, 
and the ſize of the animal was extraordinary. To 
whom I reply, there was a thing equally extra- 
ordinary in Arcadia; for I went to ſee a fow, 
which not only could not riſe on account of its 
bulk, but a field mouſe had made its neſt and 
produced young in its body. I heard that this 
was done in another place alſo. They judge 
whether a ſow 1s a good breeder from its firſt lit- 


ter, for it does not alter much in the others. In 


relation to rearing, which they uſed to call Por- 
culation, they ſuffer the young pigs to remain 
with their dams two months; but they wean 
them, when they are capable of feeding. Pigs, 
that are farrowed in the winter, are poor on ac- 
count of the cold, and becauſe their dams are in- 
attentive to them, becauſe they have little milk, 
and becauſe their teats are hurt by the teeth of 
' the young pigs. A ſow muſt rear her own pigs 
in her own Sty, becauſe they deſpiſe the litter of 
another; and if they are diſturbed in breeding, 
the conſequence is bad. Their year is naturally 
divided into two parts, for the ſow breeds twice 
in that period. It goes with young four months 
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it beſtows two in rearing them. You muſt make 
your Sty three feet high, and a little wider *, of 
ſuch a height from the ground, that the ſow may 
not prove abortive in getting out of it. Let the 
entrance be ſufficiently high, that the ſwineherd 
may without difficulty fee that the young pigs 
are not overlain, and that he may be able to clean 


the Sty. There muſt be a door to the Sty, and 


the threſhold muſt be about a foot and a ſpan 
high, that the young pigs may not get over it, 
when the dam goes out. As often as the ſwine- 
herd cleans the ſty, he muſt throw ſome: ſand 
over the floor, or any thing elſe that may dry up 
the wet; and when the ſow has farrowed, he 
muſt ſupport her with more food, that ſhe-may 
give a more bountiful ſupply of milk ; they uſu- 
ally give about two pounds of barley ſoaked in 


water among the victuals, and they alſo double 


it in the morning and evening, if they have not 
other things to afford her. When the pigs are 
weaned, they are called by ſome Delici, and no 
longer ſucking pigs : they are deemed pure on 
the tenth day after farrowing, and they were called 
Sacres by the ancients, from the circumſtance that 
they were ſaid to be then firſt fit for ſacrifice : 
and thus Plautus, when he thinks a perſon in 
need of it, that an expiation may be made in 


© i. e. than three feet. e eee 
Epidamnus, 
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Epidamnus, aſks, of what value are the pigs called 
Sacres here ? If the farm afford them, the huſks 
and the coarſe remnants of grapes are uſually gi- 
ven them. Having loſt the name of ſucking 
pigs, they are called Nefrenges, becauſe they are 


not yet able to eat beans. Porcus is an ancient 


Greek name, but it is now obſolete, becauſe it is 
now called Choiros. They take care that the 
ſows may have water twice a day, that they may 
produce milk. They ought to produce as many 
pigs as they have teats : if they have leſs, they 
are not good breeders ; if more, they look on it 
as a prodigy ; as that, which 1s recorded in an- 
cient times, when the ſow of Æneas farrowed 
thirty white pigs, which portended that the town 
of Alba would be built in thirty years, as the 
people of Lavinium did. There are traces of this 
ſow and pigs to this day, becauſe there are ſta- 
tues of them in braſs in a public ſituation ; and 
the carcafs of the dam, which has been kept in 
brine, is ſhewn by the priefts. They can rear 
eight ſmall pigs at firſt ; 1f there are more, half 
of them is uſually taken away by ſkilful farmers, 
becauſe the dam can neither fupply them with 
milk, nor can the litter come to any degree of 


t Virgil has copied Varro not a little in his didactie poetry, 
and he does not ſeem to have forgotten him in the Æneid. 
See lib. iii. 390. e 
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paſſable ſtrength. They do not let the dam go 


out of the Sty for ten days after farrowing, except 
to drink; after the expiration of ten days, they 


ſuffer her to get out to feed to a place near the 


villa, that, by frequently returning, ſhe may be 


able to rear her pigs. When they are grown, 
they are defirous of following the dam to feed : 
they then ſeparate them from. the dam, and feed 
them by themſelves, that they may be able to 


bear the loſs of the dam, which they do in ten 


days. The ſwineherd ought to accuſtom them. 
to the ſound of the horn: when they firſt con- 
fine them, when they ſound the horn, they open 
the door, that they may go to. a place, where. 


there 1s barley laid for them at length; for thus 
leſs of it is waſted, than if it is placed in heaps, 


and more pigs get to it with eaſe : they are then 
ſummoned to come in the evening, that they may 
not be diſperſed and loſt. Young boars are cut, 
when they are a year old, and not leſs than fix 
months, after which operation they change their 
name, and they are called 8 Mazales. In relation to 


the health of ſwine I will only mention one thing: 
if the ſow cannot afford the ſucking pigs a ſupply 


of milk, parched wheat muſt be given them, for it 


affects them with looſeneſs, if it is in its crude 


E Becauſe they were then fit to be facrificed to Maia, the 
mother of Mercury. . | 
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ſtate; or barley muſt be given them from water, 


until they are three months old. Concerning 


number, they think that ten boars are ſufficient 
for a hundred ſows, and ſome take away from 
this number. They have great herds of different 
number but 1 think a hundred a moderate herd: 
ſome make it to conſiſt of a hundred and fifty: 
ſome double the number, ſome make it larger 
than that. A leſs herd is leſs expenſive than a 
larger one, becauſe the ſwineherd looks for fewer 
attendants. Thus the proprietor conſtitutes the 
number with a view to utility, not that he may 


have a number of boars, for that is to be taken 


as nature directs. This is what he ſaid. 


V. But G. Lucienus, a polite and jocoſe per- 
ſon, a friend of all of us, coming in ſays, be of 
good cheer, Epirotic Agriculturiſts, and he pays 


peculiar attention to our Varro. He had ſaluted 


Scrofa in the morning. When ſome had ſaluted 


him; and ſome had reproached him, becauſe he 


came ſo late to the meeting, he ſays, I will exa- 


mine you now, and we will indulge in a little 


free converſation. But, Murius, come here while 
I pay my money to Pales, that you may bear me 


h Et huc afferam corium et flagra. Literally, Lwill bring 
bither my ſkin and my whips. He means, he will take a joke, 


and in return will exerciſe his wit. Alieno ludere corio is pro- 
verbial. | 
teſtimony, 


L 9 J 
teſtimony, if they aſk for it again. Athcub ſays 
to Murius, relate to him what converſatiom we 
had, and what part of the ſubject has not been 


diſcuſſed, that he may be prepared for his part; 
but let us in the mean time prepare for the ſe- 


cond act, concerning the herd: on which Vac- 
cius ſays, I will now ſpeak on this ſubject, and 
relate what I know concerning the herd, that, if 
any one wants information, he may learn; if any 
body underſtands the ſubject, he may obſerve 
where I may be deficient. Be attentive to what 


you undertake, Vaccius, ſays he; for the ox 


ought to be very eminently diſtinguithed, eſpe- 
cially in Italy, which is thought to derive its 
name from the herd. For-ancient Greece, as Ti- 
meus writes, called it Italy from the number and 
beauty of its bulls, and from the breed of its 
calves. . Others have written, that Hercules fol- 
lowed a noble bull thither from Sicily, and he 


was called Italus. This beaſt is companion to the 
labourer in his work, and he may be ſaid to be 


the ſervant of Ceres. The ancients were ſo tena- 


cious of this kind of property, that they made it 


a. capital crime, if any one killed this beaſt; of 
which Attica and Peloponneſus bear teſtimony. 
It was on account of the herd, the men of Athens 
and Argos were ſo diſtinguiſhed. I know the 
dignity of the herd, ſays he, and that many epi- 
thets of diſtinction come from j It, and the grape 

called 
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called | Bumma has its name from it: beſides, 
Jupiter transformed himſelf into a bull, when he 
conveyed Europa through the main, being ena- 
moured with her beauty. It was this, which pre- 
ſerved the ſons of Neptune by Menalippa, that the 
oxen did not deſtroy the infants in an ox-ftall. 
Laſtly, bees derive their origin from the putrified 
carcaſs of this beaſt, whence the Greeks call them 
Bougonas; hence the alluſion of Plautius in Latin, 
when the news were brought that Hirius had his 
name recorded in the Senate. But be not dif- 
mayed, I will ſatisfy you as well as he who wrote 
the Bugonia. | 
Firſts it is ſaid there are four . of age 
in the herd: the firſt is that of calves, the ſecond 
of ſteers, the third of young oxen, the fourth is 
that of old ones. They are diſtinguiſnhed at firſt 
by the names of a bull and cow calf; ſecondly, 
by the appellations of a bullock and heifer; in 
the third and fourth gradation they are called by 
the denominations of bull and cow. A cow, that 
is barren, is called Taura; in a ſtate of impreg- 
nation it is called Horda, from which certain days 
are denominated Hordicaha in the public “ faſts, 
becauſe cows with calf are then ſacrificed. A 


perſon, who wiſhes to buy cattle, ought firſt to 


CA large grape, having ſome reſemblance to a cow's udger. 
* Calendars, in which was kept an account of the feſtivals 
and other remarkable days. : 


5" WER 


E 


obſerve that they are of a ſit age for breeding, 


and not beyond it, that they are well made, that 
their limbs are perfect, that the beaſts are of pro- 
portionable length and breadth, that they have 
blackiſh horns, a wide forehead, large and black 
eyes, the ears well covered, the cheek bones 
compreſſed, a flat noſe, the ſpine gently incur- 
vated, wide noſtrils, blackiſh lips, a thick and long 
neck, the dewlap pendent from the throat, the 


body large, good ribs and ſhoulders, a good 


rump, a tail reaching down to the heels, having 
the lower part well covered with hair rather 


curled, the legs rather ſhort, ſtraight Knees, as 
little prominent as may be, at a proper diſtance 


from each other, feet that are not too large, and 
which do not tread infirmly when the beaſts 
walk, the hoof not too much divaricated, having 
both parts ſmooth and equal, the hide not rough 


and hard to the touch. The. different colours are 


theſe; the firſt and beſt is black, then red, thirdly 
a light red, fourthly white; "this laſt is the 


ſofteſt colour, as the firſt is the moſt hardy. In 


relation to the two middle colours, the firſt is 
better than the laſt, both are more valuable than 
the variegated black and white. Beſides, you 


| Molliflimus enim hic, ut duriſſimus primus. He means 
the white colour is the indication of want of e the 
other colour is àa mark of real hardineſs. 
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muſt ſee that the males are from a good breed 


for the females, the ſhape of which 1s to be exa- 
mined, and that the progeny anſwers to the ap- 


pearance of their parentage ; and it is likewiſe of 


import to know in what country they have their 


birth; for moſt of the breed of Picenum in Italy 


are good for labour; thoſe of Laguria, on the con- 
trary, are of trifling uſe in this reſpect. The out- 
landiſh breed of Epirus is not only the beſt of all 
Greece, but even better than the breed of Italy ; 
although ſome fatten from the Italian breed for 
the victims them, which they ſay excel in 
ſize, and they keep them for the ſupplications 
of the gods, which without doubt are to be 
preferred for religious purpoſes on account of 
their excellence in regard to ſize and colour, 
which is the more ſuitable, as white oxen are 
not ſo common in Italy as in Thrace, where 
there are few of any other colour. When we 
buy them tamed, we ſtipulate thus: Are theſe 
bullocks legally ſound, and free from blemith ? 
When we buy them untamed, thus: Do you 
give me your word that theſe bullocks are le- 
gally ſound, and from a ſound herd, and that 
they are free from blemiſh ? They, who fol- 


low the forms of Manilius, uſe a few words 


more. 'The ® butchers, who buy an ox to kill, 


= Their practice rendered them good judges whether the 
| | beaſt 


| [ 263 J 
and they who buy one for ſacrifice, do not uſu- 
ally ſtipulate for the ſoundneſs of the victim. 
Herds are moſt commodiouſly fed in woods, 
where there is plenty of young ſhoots and leaves; 
they are driven near the ſea in winter, and to 
herbid mountains in ſummer. I uſually obſerve 


this in regard to breeding, that the cows may not 


feed and drink too plentifully a month before 


admiſſion, becauſe they are thought to breed 
better when they are lean: on the contrary; I 


give the bulls more graſs and ftraw and hay, and 
[ ſeparate them from the cows two months be- 
fore admiſſion. I have as many bulls as Atticus, 
two to ſeventy cows, one a year old, the other 
two years old, "I do this according to the riſing 
of the ſtar, which the Greeks call Lyra, but 
which is called e Fides in our country. I then 
turn the bulls to the herd. Some prognoſticate 


whether the progeny will be male or female from 
the bull's deſcending to the right or left fide. 


Perſons, who read Ariſtotle, will underſtand the 
reaſon of this. Heifers muſt not be covered be- 
fore they are two years old; that they may calve 
when three years old; it will be better if they 
are four years old. Moſt cows breed during ten 


beaſt was ſound ; and in the ſecond caſe, the imputation of 
impiety might ſuperſede. the ceremony of ſtipulating. 
n It refers to admiſſion, | „ 
It roſe in the morning the fifteenth of May. 
2 ** 2 years, 
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years, and ſome longer. The fitteſt time for co- 


vering is during forty days, or a little longer, 


from the * riſing of the Dolphin; for they, which 
are thus impregnated, calve in the moſt temper- 
ate ſeaſon : for cows are in a ſtate of impregna- 
tion during ten months, concerning which 1 
found a thing of a marvellous kind recorded in 
writing. The cows muſt be fed in graſs grounds, 
that are well watered. You muſt take care that 
they are not too cloſely confined, that they are 
not beaten, and that they do not hurt themſelves 
by running: thus, becauſe the 9 flies and ſome 
ſmall animals under the tail often torment them 
in the ſummer, ſome are wont to confine them in 
incloſures, that they may not ſuffer from them. 
You muſt litter them with leaves or ſomething 
elſe, that they may reſt more comfortably. You 
muſt drive them to water twice in the ſummer, 
once in the winter. When they calve, you muſt 
keep ſome wholeſome fodder near the ſtalls, that 
they may eat a little of it, when they get out, for 
they are ſqueamiſh at that time: and you muſt 
ſee that the place where they are is not too cold; 


for cold and hunger make them poor. In rearing, 


you muſt ſee that the ſucking calves may not lie 
with their dams, for they tread on them. They 


P It roſe in the evening on the tenth of June. 
4 Called Tabani. | 
muſt 


th 


auſt 
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muſt be had to them in the morning, and when 
they have returned from paſture. When the 
calves are growing, the cows are to be fupported 
by throwing ſome green provender into the 
cribs. The ox-ſtalls are alſo to be laid with 
ſtone or ſomething, as almoſt all places, where 
beaſts ſtand, are, that their hoofs may not be- 
come putrid. The calves are fed with their dams 
from the autumnal equinox. They muſt not be 


cut before they are two years old, becauſe they 


do not eaſily get well, if you do this before; and 
they, that ſubmit to the operation after that pe- 
riod, are dull and of no great utility. There 
muſt be a ſelection alſo made every year, as in 
other flocks, and the refuſe muſt be diſpoſed of, 
becauſe they occupy the place of them, which 


may become uſeful. If any cow has loſt her calf, 


you muſt ſet them under her, the dams of which 
do not afford them a ſufficiency of milk. They 
give calves fix months old wheat-bran and barley 
meal and ſome tender grafs ; and they take care 
to give them water in the morning and evening. 
There are many things relating to health, which, 


being taken from the books of Mago, I take care 


to make my herdſman read frequently. The 
number in reſpect of bulls and cows is to be 
thus adjuſted ; one of a year old, another twa 


* Pabulo viridi objiciendo in præſepiis. 
M 3 years 
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years old to ſixty cows. Some have a leſs or 
greater number ; for ſome have only two bulls 
to ſeventy cows. - One man makes his herd con- 
ſiſt of a number different from that of another. 
Some think that a moderate herd of a hundred, 
as I do. Atticus has a hundred and twenty, and 
fo has en "RO aid he. 


VI. But Mucis Fo dis had e with 


Lucienus, while Vaccius was ſpeaking, I will 
ſpeak on the ſubject of aſſes, for Jam of Reate, 
where the beſt and the largeſt are bred, from 
which breed J have raiſed young ones, and I have 
ſometimes ſold them to the inhabitants of Arca- 
dia. He therefore, who wiſhes to have a good 
herd of aſſes, muſt firſt ſee that he takes the males 
and females of a good age, that they may pro- 


pagate as long as may be: they muſt be ſtrong, 


handſome in every part, the body large; they 
muſt be from a good breed, ffom the places 
where the beſt are bred, which the inhabitants of 
Peloponneſus do, when they purchaſe them they 
breed from, in Arcadia. The moſt eligible in 
Italy are from the country about Reate. For if 
the beſt * Murznz are on the coaſt of Sicily, and 
the beſt * Ellops at Rhodes, theſe fiſh are not ex- 


$ 'Theſe were the murænæ flute of Sicily. 
t This is the Greek name of this fiſh, | 
Et pretioſus Helops noſtris incognitus undis. Ovid. 
| | | actly 
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actly the ſame in every part of the ocean. There 


are two kinds of affes, one wild, which are called 
Onagri, of which there are many herds in Phry- 


gia and Lycaonia ; the other is tame, as all thoſe 


of Italy are. The wild aſs is fit for breeding, for 


he is eafily tamed from a wild ſtate, and he never 


becomes wild, when he 1s tamed. The male and' 
female are to be chofen with difcernment, for 


the progeny bears a reſemblance to its parentage, 


In dealing they are purchaſed like other cattle, 


and they change their maſter by delivery, and it 1s 
uſual to refer to ſoundneſs and blemiſh. They 
are properly fed with corn and the bran of barley. 
They are admitted before the ſummer ſolſtice, 
that they may foal at the fame time the enſuing 
year, for they produce their young in the twelfth 


month. 'They do not work them when 1n the ftate 


of impregnation, for the fetus is injured by hard 
labour. They do not afford the male much ceſſa- 
tion from work, for he does not improve by this 
indulgence from labour. In feeding they com- 
monly obſerve the ſame rules as they do in regard 
to horſes. They do not remove the young from 
his dam a year after he is foaled; they ſuffer him 
to be with her in the night the next year; and they 


have him muzzled: they break him in the third 
year for ſuch purpoſes as any one wiſhes to uſe 


the beaſt. What remains relates to number, of 
which there are no herds, unleſs of them which 
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carry burdens; for moſt of them are brought to 
the mill, or they are uſed in Agriculture, where 
any thing is to be carried, or even for ploughing, 
where the land is light, as in Campania. The 
herds generally belong to merchants, who carry 
oil or wine, or corn, or any thing elſe, on the 
backs of aſſes from the country round Brundu- 
ſium or Apula to the ſea- ſide. 


VII. Lucienus fays, I am alſo coming, that 
the ſubje& relating to horſes may have its courſe. 
J have one ſtallion to ten mares, as Atticus: 
though it is {aid that Q. Equiculus, a perſon of 
the greateſt fortitude, whoſe father was a military 
man, uſed to have an equal number of horſes 
and mares. Perſons, who with to have ſtuds of 
horſes and mares, as ſome have in Peloponneſus 
and Apulia, muſt firſt conſider the age, which is 
preſcribed. You muſt ſee that the mares are not 
leſs than three years old, nor more than ten. 


The age of horſes, as well as that of other animals, 


which have not cloven feet, and even that of 
animals which have cloven feet, is known ; be- 
cauſe a horſe of the age of thirty months is ſaid 
to ſhed his two middle teeth, the two ſuperior 


u Ego quoque adveniens aperiam carceres, et equ6s emittere 
incipiam. Literally, I alſo coming will open the goal &c. 


Carceres here ſignify the places where the horſes were confined - 


before they ſtarted. | | 


and 


io 7 
and two inferior teeth ; at the beginning of the 
fourth year they ſhed the teeth neareſt them, 
| which they had loſt, and the teeth called * Colu- 
mellares begin to grow ; at the beginning of the 
fifth year they loſe the two canine teeth ; in the 
ſixth year they grow again; in the ſeventh year 
they uſually have all the teeth replaced and com- 
plete. The age of horſes beyond that period can- 
not be aſcertained ; except when the teeth be- 
come prominent and the eyebrows grey, and the 
parts under them are hollow; in that caſe they 
fay that a horſe is ſixteen years old. They muſt 
be of a middle ſize, neither too large nor too 
ſmall. A mare muſt have a wide rump and a 
belly that is capacious. The horſes which you 
may chooſe to have for admiſſion muſt have the 
body large, they muſt be handſome, all the parts 
of the body muſt have due proportion. It may 
be conjectured what kind of a horſe a colt will 
make, if he has not a large head, nor ill formed 
limbs, if he has black eyes, capacious noſtrils, 
pliant ears, a mane that 1s wide, thick, of a dun 
colour, curled, the hair being rather fine, bent 
to the right ſide of the neck, a breaſt wide and 
full, a good ſhoulder, a belly of a moderate fize, 
0 the loins compact, the back part of the ſhoulder 
= wide, the ſpine broad, not prominent, the tail 


* So called becauſe they bore ſome reſemblance to a ſmall 
d pillar. | 
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large and rather curled, the legs even and equal, 
round knees, not large nor bent inwardly, a ſolid 
hoof: let the veins be diſtin, which may be of 
ſome import, becauſe one of this kind is a good 
ſubject for medical aid, when he is ailing. It is 
proper to know from what race they are, for there 
are many kinds, and they are diſtinguiſhed from 
their countries; in Greece the Theffalian horſes 
are famous, and thoſe of Apulia and Roſea are 
celebrated. The figns of future merit are theſe ; 
if the animal contends for the ſuperiority in run- 
ning, or in any other thing; if, when they are 
to paſs through a river, he goes among the firſt, 
and does not look toward the others. 


The buying of horſes is commonly like pur- 


chafing oxen and aſſes, becauſe they change their 


maſter in the fame manner, as it is preſcribed in 
the laws of Manilius. Horſes are beſt fed in paſ- 


ture grounds, or on hay in ſtables and under 


cover. When the mares foal, water with ſome 
barley in it is to be given them twice a day. 
The beginning of admiſſion muſt be from the 
vernal equinox to the ſummer ſolſtice, that they 
may foal in due ſeaſon; for they ſay that they 
| foal on the tenth day in the twelfth month. 
The colts, that are foaled after that period, are 
generally bad and uſeleſs. When the ſeaſon 
comes, the groom muſt admit them twice a day, 
in the morning and evening. The perſon, who 
attends, 


1 
attends, is thus called: for the mares being tied 
are more ſpeedily admitted by his aid, and the 
horſes are better managed. The mares indicate 
when they are ſatisfied, becauſe they defend 


themſelves. If the horſe is faſtidious, they pound 


a ſquill with water to the conſiſtence of honey, 
they rub the mare with it; they then apply it to 
the noſtrils of the horſe. Although this ſeems 
hardly credible, it 1s to be tranſmitted as matter 
of record, that, when a horſe could not be in- 
duced to cover his dam, and when the groom 
had brought him with his head covered and 
compelled him to do it, when he uncovered the 
horſe's eyes, he attacked and killed him. When 
1aares are in foal, you muſt ſee that they do not 
labour too ſtrenuouſly, and that they do not re- 
main in cold ſituations, becauſe the cold is pe- 
culiarly hurtful to them in that condition. You 
muſt therefore keep the floor in the ſtables free 
from moiſture, you muſt have the doors and win- 
dows ſhut, and you muſt fix long poles from the 
manger between each mare, which may ſeparate 
them, that they may not be able to fight. You 
muſt neither cram a mare in foal nor ſtarve her. 
Perſons, who admit every other year, have more 
laſting horſes and better colts; and thus as the 


Y See Pliny viii, 42: and Ariftotle's Hiſtory of Animals, 
ix. 47. 
| corn 
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N 
corn grounds called Ręſtibiles are more exhauſted; 
ſo are the mares, which breed every year. Ten 
days after foaling, the colts are to be driven to 
paſture with their dams. You muſt take care 
that the dung may not injure the hoofs of the 
colts. The colts being five months old, when they 
are brought into the ſtable, you muſt give them 


barley meal with the bran, and any thing elſe, 


which they will cheerfully eat. When they are 
a twelvemonth old, you give them barley and 
bran, as long as they ſuck ; nor are they to be 
weaned before they are two years old ; and when 


they ſtand with their dams, they muſt be gently. 


handled, that they may not be ſhy, when they are 


weaned ; and for the ſame reaſon you muſt hang 


up the bridles, that the colts may -be accuſtomed 
to ſee them, and to hear the ſound of them when 
they are moved. When they are accuſtomed to 
be moderately gentle, you muſt ſet a boy on 
them twice or thrice on his belly, afterward in a 
fitting poſture. 'This muſt be done, when the 
colt is three years old; for then he will begin to 
grow very much and to be ſtrong. Some ſay 
that a colt may be broke in after a year and fix 
months ; but it will be better after three years, 
from which time Mongcorn is uſed tobe given him, 
for this is very neceſſary for horſes to purge them, 
which muſt be done during ten days, nor muſt 


you ſuffer him to taſte any other food. From the 


eleventh 


L Ma | 


eleventh day to the fourteenth, barley muſt be 
given him, and a little addition muſt be made to 
it every day: what you give him on the four- 
teenth day you muſt allow him during the ten 
days following ; from that time he muſt be mo- 
derately exerciſed, and when he ſweats, he muſt 
be rubbed with oil. If it is cold weather, * the 
ſtable muſt be kept warm. 

As ſome horſes are calculated for military ſer- 
Vice, others for carrying burdens, others for ad- 
miſſion, others for the courſe, they are not to be 
examined and procured with the fame properties : 
therefore the military man chooſes and rears and 
trains one kind, the charioteer and riding-maſter 
another, and the perſon, that wiſhes to have 


horſes for carrying burdens, does not chooſe them, 


as if they were for the ſaddle or for hunting. In 
regard to military ſervice, they with to have them 
ſpirited for the camp; they, on the contrary, rather 
have them quiet for the road ; on which account 
theſe horſes are caſtrated; for having undergone 
this operation, and becauſe they are deprived of 
the power of propagating, they are called * Geld- 
ings; as there are matzales among ſwine, and ca- 
pons among fowls. In relation to phyſic, for the 
ſymptoms of diſeaſes and the methods of cure are 


= A fire was to be made in it. 5 | 
It is ſuppoſed by the author that the Latin word canterius 
was formed from the word carent. 
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numerous, the groom muſt have them in writing: 
The doctors in this department are with great 
propriety called Ippiatroi in Greece. 


VIII. While we were diſcourſing, a freedman 
comes from Menas, who ſays that the * cakes are fi- 


niſhed, and the holy rite prepared; if they wiſhed, 


they might come and ſacrifice for themſelves. I fay, 
Iwill not ſuffer you to go before you enter on the 
third part, concerning mules, dogs, and ſhepherds. 
We muſt have a ſhort diſcourſe concerning theſe, 
ſays Murius, for Mules and Hinni are of two kinds 
and different, not from their own genuine breed; 
for a mule is the offspring of a mare and an aſs; 
the Hinnus is, on the contrary, from a horſe and an 
aſs. Both of them are uſeful, but neither of 
them breeds. They put a young aſs under a 


mare, when it is foaled, by whoſe milk it is 


reared; for tliey ſay that milk is better than aſs's 
milk and than the milk of every other beaſt. They 
feed the young aſs with chaff, hay, and barley; 
they alſo ſerve the ſuppoſititious dam, that ſhe 


may be able to afford the young aſs a ſufficiency 


of milk; he being thus reared, may be admitted 
the third year, nor does he deſpiſe the mare, on 
account of former habits. If you admit him 

Þ It appears from this paſſage that the cake called libum 


was uſed at ſacrifice. Mola was what was moſt commonly 
uſed, from which the term immolare was formed. 


younger, 
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younger, he ſoon gets old, and his offspring is 
leſs valuable. Perſons, who have not an aſs, 
which they have brought up under a mare, and 
who wiſh to have an aſs for admiſſion, chooſe the 
largeſt and the handſomeſt from a herd, and 
which comes from a good breed, the Arcadian, as 
the ancients ſaid; as we have experienced, from 
the Reatine breed, where ſome aſſes for admiſſion 


have been ſold for three and four hundred thou- 


1and ſeſterces. | 

We buy them in the _ manner as. 1 
and we ſtipulate in buying, and we do the ſame 
as 1s preſcribed in purchaſing horſes. We feed 
them chiefly with hay and barley, and we do this 
more profuſely before admiſſion, that we may 

make the animal ſufficiently ſtrong. We take care 
that the * under grooms may admit them in the 
| fame ſeaſon, in which horſes are admitted. When 
a mare has produced a male or female colt, we 


rear it. If they are foaled in fenny and dirty fi- 


tuations, their hoofs are ſoft ; if they are driven 
to the mountains in the ſummer, which is done 


about Reate, the hoofs become very firm. In 


raiſing a herd of mules, their age and form are to 
be examined, in the one caſe, that they may be able 
to carry burdens, in the other, that they may be 
handſome in appearance; for, theſe qualities 


© Per perorigas curamus Kc. Ae meant an under 
charioteer. | 
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being united, all vehicles are drawn along the 
public roads. You might prove this on my au- 
thority, ſays he, if you had not a ſtud of mares, 
and if you had not ſold herds of mules. What is 
called a Hinnus is from a horſe and an aſs, leſs 
than an aſs in the body, commonly of a brighter 
colour, his ears like the ears of a horſe, the mane 
and tail like the horſe's mane and tail. He is 
hkewiſe in the belly of the dam twelve months. 
They bring them up and feed them like young 
horſes, and they know their age from their teeth. 


IX. Atticus ſays, what remains relates to dogs, 


which more particularly belong to us, who feed 
the woolly flock : for the dog is the guardian of 
this'kind of cattle, becauſe they want him to de- 
fend them; in which claſs are ſheep principally, 
then goats; for the wolf is apt to lay hold of 
them, to which we oppoſe the dog to protect 


them. Some of the ſwiniſh breed can vindicate 


themſelves, as ſwine, boars, the maiales d ſows; 
for theſe bear ſome affinity to the wild boars, 
which often kill dogs in the woods. What ſhall 


J fay concerning the herd, when I know that a 


herd of mules was feeding, and when the wolf 
came to them, the mules flocked round him, and 
deſtroyed him : and bulls are wont to make a 


4 Pigs, which have been cut. 
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fland againſt wolves, and to drive thep away 
with their horns ? EL 


Becauſe there are two kinds of dogs, © one for 
hunting, which belongs to fierce and ſavage 
beaſts; the other 1s procured for the ſake of Pro- 
tection, and belongs t to the ſhepherd. I will ſpeak 
on the ſubject with a view to its diviſion into 
nine parts. They are firſt to be procured of a 
proper age, becauſe whelps and old dogs are 


. neither a defence to themſelves nor to the ſheep, 
and they ſometimes are a prey to wild beaſts. 


They ought to be handſome. in their appearance, 
of large ſize, they ought. to have blackiſh or grey 
eyes, well formed noſtrils, dark coloured or red 
lips, the upper lip neither turned upward nor 
yet hanging down, the lower jaw compact, and 
having two teeth a little prominent in the right 
and left fide, the upper t teeth being rather ſtraight 
than bent, which ought to be ſharp and covered 
with the bp, large heads and ears, the latter pli- 
ant, a thick neck, the ſpaces between the joints 
long, ſtraight legs, inclining rather toward the 
inſide than toward the outſide, large and high 
feet, which tread firmly when the dog walks, the 
toes diſtinct, hard and incurvated nails, the bot- 
tom of the foot not too hard, but rather flexible 
and loft, and the back part of the body compact, 
the ſpine n neither prominent nor crooked, a thick 
tail, A deep voice, a large mouth. The beſt colour 
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is white, becauſe it is more diſcernible in the 
dark. They alſo wiſh the females to have a good 
udder, the teats being equal. You muſt alſo ex- 
amine that they are of a good breed; and they 
are diſtinguiſhed by their countries, as the Lace- 
dæmonian, the Epirotic, the Sallentine breed. 
You muſt ſee that you do not buy your dogs 
from hunters or butchers, becauſe theſe are too 

lazy to — cattle; the others, if they ſee 
a hare or a ſtag, will follow that rather than the 
ſheep. A bitch bought from a ſhepherd is more 
eligible, which has been uſed to follow the ſheep, 
or one, which has not been habituated to any 
thing; for a dog eaſily acquires any habit, and 
that is ſtronger, which attaches him to the ſhep- 
herd, than to the ſheep. P. Aufidius Pontianus 
of Amiternum, when he had bought flocks of 


ſheep in the remoteſt parts of 8 to which 


the dogs had come without the ſhepherds, who 
were to convey them to the paſtures of Meta- 
pontum and town of Heraclea ; when they, who 
brought them to the place, returned home, the 
dogs, from their attachment to the men, although 
there was a diftance of many days journey, found 
themſelves food in the fields, and returned to the 
ſhepherds in Umbria in a few days: nor had any 
of the ſhepherds done what Saſerna preſcribed i in 
his book on Agriculture, that the dogs might 
follow them. It 1s of the firſt import that your 


| dogs 


[ 299 ] 


dogs ſhould be of the ſame breed, becauſe when 


they are of the ſame breed, they afford the ſureſt 
protection. 


What follows relates to purchaſing. The ani- 


mal becomes the property of another, when it is 
delivered from the firſt to the ſecond proprietor. 
The ſame ſtipulations take place in relation to 
ſoundneſs and blemiſh as are made in reſpect of 
cattle, unleſs this ceremony is avoided. Some ſet 
a price on each dog; others agree that the whelps 
ſhall follow the dam; others, that two whelps 
ſhall go for one dog, as it is uſual for two lambs 
to be reckoned for one ſheep. Moſt perſons like 
to have dogs, which have been accuſtomed to be 
together. The food of a dog has greater reſem- 
blance to what human creatures eat, than what is 
given to beaſts, for he 1s fed from the kitchen. 
You muſt take care that they have victuals, for 


hunger prompts them to go in queſt of food, if it 


is not given them; and they will take it from the 
flock. Some think that they will go to ſuch 
lengths as to give an air of truth to the fable 
concerning Actæon, that they may be likely to 


fall on their maſter, You muſt alſo give them 


barley-bread with milk; for being accuſtomed 
to this food, they do not eaſily leave the flock. 
They do not ſuffer them to eat the fleſh of a 
dead ſheep, leſt, when uſed to the flavour, they 
may not have the power to abſtain, They alſo 
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give them broth made of bones, and the bones 


themſelves, when bruiſed, for they are ſaid to 


make their teeth more firm and the mouth more 
expanded; beſides, their jaws are exerciſed with 
more energy, and they become more fierce on 
account of the taſte of the marrow. They ac- 


cuſtom them to take their food by day, where 


the flock. is fed; in the evening, where it is 
houſed. In relation to breeding: they begin to 
admit them at the beginning of ſpring, for they 
are then ſaid to feel the impulſe of warmth : 
when they are thus admitted, they whelp about 
the ſummer ſolſtice, for they are with young 
three months. You are to give them barley ra- 
ther than wheat bread; for it is more nouriſhing 
to them, and they give more milk. In relation 


to rearing: if there are many whelps, you muſt 
ſelect them, which you may with to keep, and 


you muſt diſpoſe of the reft: the fewer you have 
left, the better they are fed on account of the co- 
pious proportion of milk. They are littered with 
ſtraw, or any other thing; becauſe they are more 
eaſily raiſed, when they are well littered. 'They 
begin to ſee in twenty days. They are not 
weaned from the dam the firſt two months after 
-pupping, but they withdraw them gradually. 
They bring them together and irritate them to 


fight, that they may become more fierce; nor do 
_ «they ſuffer them to be worried, whereby they 


ma y 


»,0 


tak 7 


may become more inactive. They likewiſe ac- 


cuſtom them to be tied, firſt with light chains, 


which if they try to gnaw, that they may not uſe 


themſelves to do it, they are wont to deter them 


with ſtripes. Their kennels are to be littered in 
rainy weather with leaves or graſs, for two rea- 
ſons, that they may not be dirty, nor catch cold. 


Some cut them, becauſe they think they are leſs 


apt to leave the flock: ſome do not, becauſe they 
believe they become leſs fierce. Some rub 
their ears and between their toes with almonds 
pounded in water; becauſe flies and tikes and 
fleas are uſed to. torment them, if you do not 
make uſe of this compoſition. That they may 


not be wounded by other beaſts, they wear a 
collar, which is called Melium; that is a belt 
made of ſtrong leather, ſet with ſmall nails, the ex- 


tremities of which are covered with ſoft leather, 
that the hardneſs of the iron may not hurt their 
necks. If a wolf, or any other beaſt, is wounded 


by theſe, it makes other dogs, that have not the 


collar, remain ſecure. The number of dogs 1s 
uſually procured in proportion to the ſize of the 
flock : they commonly think that well propor- 
tioned to have one dog to follow each ſhepherd : 
others have eſtabliſhed a different mode in re- 
gard to number. But if the country abounds 
with beaſts of prey, there ought to be more 
dogs, which, may accompany the ſhepherds along 
. N 3 | wild 
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wild and long paths to the ſummer and winter 
lays. Two are ſufficient on the farm for the vil- 
latic flock, a dog and a bitch: for then they are 
more aſſiduous, becauſe the dog becomes fiercer; 
and if one 1s ailing, the flock will not be without 
a dog. When Atticus was conſidering whether 
any thing had eſcaped him: I ſay, this filence 


calls for another to undertake his part. 


X. What remains in this part relates to the 
number and kind of ſhepherds to be procured; 
Coffinius ſays, that older men are to be procured 
for the herd, and boys for the flock, and ſuch as 
are ſtronger than both of theſe; who may have a 
more laborious taſk in feeding than them, who re- 
turn to the villa on the farm every day. 'Thus you 
may ſee young men, and them generally armed, 
in the woodlands ; when not only boys, but girls 
feed the cattle on the farm. You muſt compel 


them, who feed, to depaſture in common all day; 


on the contrary, every one muſt be with his own 
flock during the night.. They muſt all be under 
one maſter of the herd: he muſt be older and 
more experienced than the others; becauſe they 
obey with a more even mind them who excel in 
age and knowledge: but the perſon muſt be only 
ſo far ſuperior in years, that he may not be the leſs 
able to ſuſtain fatigue on account of old age; for 
neither old men nor boys eaſily bear the difficulty 
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1 
of the paths, and the height and roughneſs of 
the mountains, which they muſt bear, who fol- 
low the cattle, eſpecially the herd and goats, 
which are ſo much delighted i in feeding in woods 
and on rocks. The eligible qualities of theſe men 
are ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, activity, ſpeed, who may 


not only be able to follow the cattle, but alſo de- 


fend them from beaſts of prey and robbers, who 
may be able to lift burdens, to run, to throw the 


dart. Every country is not calculated for this - 
buſineſs; *neither the Baſculus nor the inhabitant 


of Andulaſia is fit for it : the Gauls are the beſt 
adapted, eſpecially for the herd. In buying, fix 


things commonly conſtitute a lawful proprietor : 


if he came by juſt inheritance : if he received 
him, as he ought, from a proprietor according to 


the civil law: or, if he legally quitted his maſter 


at the time he ought : or, if he received him ac- 
cording to cuſtom : or, if he bought him accord- 
ing to due form: or, if he was publicly ſold 
among the property, or in the diſtribution of the 
goods of ſome perſon. In purchaſing theſe, the 
property uſually follows; or, if any exception is 
made, the ſtipulation ſays that he is ſound, free 
from imputations of theft and from blemiſh. If 


the title is not warranted, double the value is 


* 


Neque Baſculus neque Turdulus' idonei. Baſculus means 


an inhabitant of Granada, the other of Andaluſia. 
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promiſed : or, fingle coſt, if it is ſo ated. 


They ought to have their meals ſeparately in the 
day-time ; their ſupper in the evening is com- 
mon, when they are under one maſter. The 
maſter muſt provide that all tlie implements may 
follow, which are neceſſary for the cattle and the 
ſhepherds, eſpecially ſuch as belong to the men's 
victuals, and to the cattle's medicine; for which 
purpoſe the maſters have beaſts of burden ; ſome 


have mares, others any other beaſt that may be 


able to carry a burden on his back. In relation to 
the breeding of ſhepherds, who always remain on 
the farm, it is eaſy for them to have a maid ſervant 
in the villa; nor has this paſtoral Venus any ambi- 


tion beyond this. But in reſpect of them, who are 


in the woodlands and in ſuch wild fituations, and 
not in the villa, but who avoid the rain in tem- 
Porary huts, mafiy think it uſeful to let theſe 
have women, who may follow the flock, and get 
the ſhepherds victuals, and to make them more 
aſſiduous: but theſe women muſt be ſtrong; not 
filthy creatures, which do not yield to men in 
drudgery in many countries, as you may ſee in 
Illyricum; becauſe they can feed the cattle, or 
carry wood for fuel, and dreſs the ſhepherds” 
victuals, or take care of the houſehold imple- 
ments. In relation to nurſing, I ſay this, that the 
ſame women are commonly nurſes and mothers. 
Tremellius at the lame 1 time e looks at me, and ſays, 


I have 


1 183 J 

1 have heafd you ſay, when you came to Libur- 
hila, that you ſaw the mothers carrying wood and 
their children at the ſame time, ſome otie child, 

5 others two ; who might ſhew that our bteedling 
7 women, who lie ſome days in beds of Rate, are 
J not ſo briſk and eſtimable. To whom I reply, 
; certainly, for I have alſo ſeen this in Illyricum : 

1 a woman with child; when the time of lying- in 
: has arrived, hath frequently gone from her work 
e à ſhort time, and hath brought back the child, 
1 
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which you might not think ſhe had produced, 

but accidentally found ; and this too amorig wo- 
37 men, whom they call *virgins there, about twenty 
2 years of age, to whom cuſtom has not denied the 
e liberty of granting favours to any perſons they 
4 may with before marriage, and of walking about 
4 without an attendant, and even of having children. 
e Such things as belong to the health of the men 
+ and cattle, the maſter of the herd muſt have in 
e writing, that they may be cured without the aid 
t of a doctor: but he is not qualified for his ſitu- 
n ation without ſome degree of learning, for he 
n cannot deſpatch the buſineſs of the maſter of the 
Tr herd without it. In relation to the number of 
85 | ſhepherds, ſome make it greater, others leſs. I 
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In netted curtains, according to the original 
s In the unqualified fignification of the word virgo, which 
Sy was formed from the obſolete Latin word vira. 
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have dne for eighty h ſheep with coarſe wool ; 


Atticus has one to a hundred. In large flocks of 


ſheep, which ſome make to conſiſt of ſome thou- 
fands, they can more eaſily take from the num- 
ber of the ſhepherds, than from leſs flocks, as 
thoſe of Atticus and mine : mine confiſt of ſeven 
hundred, you had eight hundred, I think. We 
have a tenth part of the number of rams. 

| L There are two men allowed to attend fifty 
' mares. Each of theſe ſhould have a mare for rid- 
ing in thoſe countries, in which they are wont 
to drive them to ſtables, as it is frequently done 
in Apulia and Lucan. | 


XI. As we have finiſhed what we promiſed, 
let us go on, ſays he. I ſay, if you add, what has 
been propoſed, which relates to the extraordinary 
profit of the flock, which is concerning milk, 
cheeſe, and ſhearing. For milk is the moſt nu- 
tritious of every liquid ſubſtance, which we de- 
fire for our ſuſtenance ; firſt ſheep's milk, then 

that of the goat : but that, which is of the moſt 
cleanſing quality, is mare's milk, then aſs's milk, 
then cow's milk, afterwards goat's milk. But 
there are ſome diſtinctions in reſpect of this, 


n 'Theſe were called oves birte, in contradiſtinction to the pel- 
lite. ES 

i This looks as if it was interpolated : probably from the 
latter part of the ſeventh ſection. 


from 
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from the feed, the nature of the beaſts, and from 
the milking. From the feed, which is on barley 
and ſtraw, and on fodder, which is altogether 
dry and hard. That is the beſt purifier, which 
is from green paſture, and which is produced 


from beaſts, which have fed on herbs, which 


when adminiſtered uſually purge us. From the 
nature of the beaſts, becauſe milk is better from 
them which are healthy, and from them which 
are not old, than from them, which are otherwiſe. 
From the milking; that is the beſt, which is 
neither taken a long time, nor yet immediately 
after calving. The cheeſe of the-moſt nutritious 
quality is what is made of cow's milk, and when 
eaten it does not digeſt very rapidly. Cheeſe 
made of ſheep's milk comes next. What is made 
of goat's milk is the leaſt nutritious, and it di- 
veſts very rapidly. There is likewiſe a difference 
whether cheeſe is ſoft and freſh, or dry and old. 
When it is ſoft, it is ſaid to be more nutritious, 
but it ſoon digeſts; old and dry cheeſe is ſaid to 


have the oppoſite qualities. They begin to make 


cheeſe from the vernal rifing of the Vergiliæ, to 
the ſummer Vergiliæ. They milk in the ſpring in 
the morning, to make cheeſe; in other ſeaſons, at 
noon ; although, on account of fituation and dif- 
ference of fodder, it is not the ſame in every 


& The twenty-ſecond of April. 
| country. 
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Country. To two Congii of milk they put mg cer 

tain quantity of rennet, that it may coagulate; 
that of ſuperior quality comes from the ſtomach 
of a hare; and that, which comes from the ſto- 
mach of a kid, 1s better than what comes from a 
lamb. Some ſubſtitute the juice of the fig-tree 
and vinegar for rennet : ſome likewiſe make uſe 
of what ſome of the Greeks call n Opos, what 
others call Dakruon. I ſay, there is no doubt but 
that a fig-tree was planted near the temple of the 
goddeſs Rumia by the ſhephetds ; for they uſu- 
ally ſacrifice with milk there, inſtead of wine and 
fucking beaſts; for the teats of animals were 
called Rumæ, as it has been already mentioned. 
They make uſe of falt, and the foſſile is better 
than marine ſalt. In regard to the ſhearing of 
ſheep, I firſt conſider before J begin, whether 
they have the mange or wounds, that, if it is ne- 
ceflary, they may be cured before they are ſhorn. 
The ſeaſon for ſhearing is between the vernal 
equinox and the ſummer ſolſtice, when the ſheep 


begin to ſweat, from which circumſtance the new 


horn wool is called Succida. They. rub the 
new ſhorn ſheep with wine and oil the ſame day; 


ſome mix white wax and lard with them : and if 


2 
| A Congius held ſeven pints 4. 942 cubic inches. 
m The Latin ſays of the ſize of an olive. 

Milky juice of the wild fig- tree. | 


a ſheep 


„ 
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*2 ſheep is covered, they anoint the ſkin inter- 
nally with the ſame compoſition, and they cover 
the animal again. If any has received a wound 
in ſhearing, they ſmear the place with tar. They 


ſhear the ſheep, which have coarſe wool, abqut 


P barley harveſt ; in ſome places before the hay 
harveſt. Some ſhear their ſheep twice a year, as 
in the neareſt parts of Spain, and they do it every 
half year. They beſtow double the trouble, be- 
cauſe they think they have more wool by theſe 
means: and for this reaſon ſome mow their mea- 
doys twice. The more induſtrious uſually ſhear 
their ſheep on mats, that none of the wool may 
be waſted. Fair weather is taken for this pur- 
Poſe, and they generally do it from the 4 fourth 
to the tenth hour; becauſe the wool ſhorn during 
the heat of the day is ſofter on account of the 
natural moiſture, and it is more ponderous, and 
of a better colour. Some call the wool that is 
ſhorn and rolled *by one name, ſome by an- 
other; from which expreſſion it is evident, that 
the mode of plucking the wool is anterior to 
ſhearing. They alſo, who now pluck their ſheep, 
make them faſt three days before, becauſe they 
retain their wool with leſs power in a languid 


o This was the ovis pellita. 

P The end of June, or beginning of July. 
From ten to two o'clock. | 
Some called the fleeces vellera, ſome velumina. 


— \ . ; ſtate. 


[ 190 ] | 
ſtate. They ſay that ſhearers firſt came from S 
- cily into Italy, after the year four hundred and 
fifty four, as it is recorded in writing in a public 
place of Ardea, and it is ſaid that P. Ticinius 
Menas introduced them. The ancient ſtatues 
prove there were'no * barbers in former days, be- 
caufe moſt of them repreſent the hair and a long 
beard. Coſſinius ſays, as the ſheep ſupplies us 
with wool to clothe us, the goat beſtows its hair 
for nautical uſe, and for military fervice, and for 
the artificer's uſe. Some nations ate clothed with 
the ſkins of theſe beaſts, as in Getulia and Sar- 
dinia; the uſe of which alſo appears to have 


been known among the ancient Greeks, becauſe 


the old men in their tragedies are called by a 
name, which has an alluſion to this; and in their 
comedies, they, who are employed in rural la- 
bour, bear teſtimony to this, as the young man in 


Cæcilius, and the old man in the Self Tormentor 


of Terence. They are ſhorn in a great part of 
Phrygia, for they have very ſtrong hair, from 
which the Cilicia, and other things of that kind, 
are uſually made: but they ſay that theſe things 
acquired this appellation, becauſe this kind. of 
ſhearing was firſt practiſed in Cilicia. They ſaid 
this, nor did Coſſinius diffent from them; and a 


s Tonſores make this a pun in the original. 
t Garments made of goats hair, worn by ſoldiers and 
ſailors. FT Lt 
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ſome to 


3 


ſhort, and that you would 
home 


I and Scrofa go into the gardens 
go 


1 
s of the others 


Iva 


- 


to Vitulus : ſom 


9 


went to your houſe to requeſt that you would 


not make this feſt 


the gardens to the city, turns to us and ſays, I 
come ſpeedily. 


Menas. 


a 
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NI. TERENTIUS VARRO 


. CONCERNING 
AGRICULTURE. 
BOOK III. 
CHAP. I, 


As there are two kinds of life handed down 
to us, the ruſtic and the City life, there i 15 no 
doubt, Q. Pinnius, but that theſe are different 
not only in regard to ſituation, but that they 
have a diſtinct origin in reſpect of time ; for the 


ruſtic life is much more ancient, becauſe there 


was a period, when men tilled the ground, and 
when a city had no exiſtence ; for the moſt an- 
cient town in Greece is ſaid to be Bœotian Thebes, 
which the great Ogyges built ; in the Roman 
territory, Rome, which Romulus built; and it 


may be ſaid at this time, not when Ennius wrote, 


there are ſeven hundred years, more or leſs, ſince 
the celebrated city of Rome was built under di- 
vine auſpices. Thebes, which was built before 
the delyge 1 in the time of Ogyges, is about two 

0 1 8 thouſand 


194 ] 
chouſand one 1 years old, which period, if 
you refer to the beginning, when the ground be- 
gan to be tilled, and when men dwelt in cottages 
and huts, when they had yet no knowledge of 
architecture, perſons, who tilled the ground, are 
anterior to the inhabitants of cities an incalcu- 
lable number of years: nor is it to be wondered 


at, becauſe divine nature beſtowed the ſoil, hu- 


man contrivance built cities. As the arts are 
ſaid to be found out in Greece in a thouſand 


years, the ground was not long before it expe- 


rienced the benefit of cultivation. The cultiva- 
tion of the ſoil is not only of greater antiquity, 
but it is likewiſe of greater utility; therefore our 
anceſtors rationally ſent the inhabitants of the 
City into the country, becauſe they were main 
tained by the Roman peaſants in time of peace, 

and they were protected by them in time of war. 

And they, not without reafon, called the earth 
Mother and Ceres; and they thought the perſons, 
who cultivated it, led a pious and uſeful life, and 
that they alone defcended from the family of 
Saturn ; and this ſeems agreeable to reaſon, be- 
cauſe the facred rites of Ceres are called, by way, 
of eminence, the rites of Initiation: and the name 


of Thebes alſo indicates the antiquity of agricul- 


ture, becauſe the name was given it from its ſi- 


8 Locally, nor did _y know what a wall or a door was. 
| tuation, 


L 295 1] 
tuation, not from its founder; for in the old lan- 
guage; and in Greece, the Boœotians » call hills by 


_ this name, without aſpiration; and among the Sa- 
bines, who came originally from Greece; they 
call them ſo now, a veſtige of which remains in 


the country of the Sabines on the Via Salaria, 
not far from Reate, where a ground on an emi- 
nence is called by this appellation. Agriculture 
in its infancy was quite indiſcriminate on account 
of its poverty; for perſons deſcended from ſhep= 
herds planted and fed cattle in the fame ground ; 
when they afterward increaſed, they made 4 diſ- 
rinction, and ſome were called 'Agricultutiſts, 


and ſome Shepherds; which laſt are of two kinds; 


although not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed by any 
body ; for feeding things about the villa is One 
thing, paſturage in the field is another! this is 


well known and reputable, and it has a peculiar 


name, and it makes the farmers very wealthy, 
and on this account they rent or purchaſe wood- 


lands. The firft of theſe, which belongs to the 


villa, which ſeems humble; when it was firſt con- 
nected with agriculture; is hot well explained by 
any body, as far as I know. Thus wheti I con- 
fidered that there are three kinds of farming, 
which are eſtabliſhed for the fake of gain, one 


- 


> Vocant collis Tebas. Some imagine the place had its name 


from the ſhip, which conveyed Cadmus to Greece, called mm. 
02: relating 


e 
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relating to agriculture, the other to live ſock, 


the third to the villa department; I compoſed 


three books, two of which I wrote, one to Fun- 


danias Uxor on the ſubje& of Agriculture; the 
ſecond to Tyrannus concerning cattle; the third, 


which relates to the profits of the villa, I ſend to 
you, which I ſeem to think to owe to you, as a 
neighbour and on the ſcore of friendſhip. For 
as you have a villa admired for a finiſhed infide, 
and famous teſſelated pavements, you might think 
it of little conſequence, unleſs the walls were alſo 
rendered reſpectable on account of your learning. 
I have ſent you theſe things, that it may be more 

admired for its real utility, as I was able to com- 
_ poſe them, recollecting the converſation which we 
had on the ſubject of a perfect villa; to illuſtrate 
which, I will now begin. 


II. When I * Os Aba the ſenator of our 
tribe, had given our votes in the comitia for 
Aciles in the heat of the day, and we wiſhed to 
be near the candidate, whom we favoured, when 
he returned home: he ſays to me, until the ſuf- 
frages are taken, let us ſhelter ourſelves under 
the ſhade of a public villa, rather than be thus 
incommoded. I ſay, I do not only think that bad 


counſel is very pernicious to the conſulter; but 


good counſel is to be eſteemed uſeful to the per- 


ſon who conſults and who is canſulted ; and thus 
we 


[_ 197. J 


q we go to the villa: there we find Appius Clau- 
| dius the Augur fitting, that he might be at hand 
1 to be conſulted, if occaſion had required it. On 
R his left hand ſat Cornelius Merula, deſcended 


: from a family of conſular dignity, and Fircellius 
) Pavo of Reate ; on his right hand fat Minutius 
1 Pica and M. Petronius Paſſer. When we had ap- 
r proached, Axius ſmiling ſays to Appius, do you. 

receive us into your aviary, where you are fitting 


. among your birds? He replies, I receive you 
0 with particular pleaſure, the taſte of whoſe birds 
. is ſtill on my palate, which you ſet before me a 
e few days ſince in your Reatine villa, near the 
bs lake Velinus, when I was going on the buſineſs 
e relating to the controverſy of the © Interamnates 


and the people of Reate. But, ſays he, is not this 
villa, which our-anceſtors built, on a more frugal 
plan, and better than that elegant one of yours 


ir near Reate? Where do you ſee citron wood, or 
Ir gold, or vermilion, or Armenian pigment, or 
0 moſaic work, or teſſelated pavement here, all 
n which abound in your villa? And this is com- 
2 mon to all the people, the other is appropriated 
er to your uſe excluſively. This is for the accom- 
18 modation of citizens and all others, who come 
d from the Campus Martius; the other is for the 
ut | | | 
r- © They lived toward the north-weſt of Reate. 


us A light coloured blue. 8 . 
ve | 0 3 Io reception 


„ 
reception of horſes and aſſes: befides this is uſes 


ful to carry on the buſineſs of the commonwealth, 


where the ſoldiers may reſt during the election 
of conſuls, where they may diſplay their arms, 
where the cenſors may admit the people during 


the cenſus. Yours, ſays he, is uſeful at the ex- 


tremity of the Campus Martius; but is it not more 
coſtly in reſpect of ornaments, than thoſe about 
Keate, as it is daubed with paintings, and not 
leſs crowded with ſtatues? But in relation to 
mine, there is no veſtige of Lyſippus or Antiphi- 
lus, although there may be many of a planter and 
of a ſhepherd :. and while my villa is not without 
an extenſive farm, and that well cultivated z this 
of yours hath neither a field, nor an ox, nor a 
horſe belonging to it. What has this to be com- 
pared with the villa, which your grandfather and 
great grandfather had? for it neither ſees the 
produce of the hay-harveſt within its walls, nor 
the fruit of the vintage in its cellar, nor yet corn 


in its granary ; for this edifice, which is without 


the city, is no more a villa, than the habitations 
of them, who Rve on the outfide of the Fiberine. 
gate, or in the Emilian buildings. Appius ſmil- 
ing ſays, as I am ignorant what a villa means, I 
wiſh you . inform me, that I may not ex- 


* This was near the Tiber. It hs been in modem ume, | 


called Porta del Popoto, 
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poſe uti want of knowledge, for I with 


to purchaſe. a villa of M. Seius at Oſtia. But if 


thoſe edifices are not villa, which confine Jour. 


aſs, which you ſhewed me, which was bought for 


forty thouſand ſeſterces, I am afraid left. I pur- 


chaſe a common dwelling of Seius, on the ſhore, 
of Oftia, inſtead of a villa; which edifice L. Me- 
rula prompted me to buy, when he told me that 
he had feen no villa, with which he was more de- 
lighted, when he was at his houſe ſome days; 
nor had he ſeen any paintings, nor brazen: nor 
marble ſtatue there, but preſs veſſels for the vin- 
tage, or oil vats, or olive preſſes. Axius looks at 
Merula, and ſays, what is a villa then, if it hath 
neither ornaments from the city nor ruſtic imple- 
ments? To whom he replies, yours is no leſs a 
villa at the corner of Velinus, which you have in 
common with your aſs, which neither a painter 
nor a plaiſterer has ſeen, than one in Roſea, 
which is elegantly finiſhed with ſtucco. When 


he had ſignified with a nod, that was. nevertheleſs. 
a villa, which was ſimply a ruſtic one, as well as 
the city villa, and when he had aſked. what he 


could infer from theſe things: What, ſays he, 
if your farm in Roſea is to be proved, on ac» 


count of paſturage, becauſe cattle are fed and 


houſed on it, to be properly called a villa; this 


likewiſe ought to be called a villa, in which great 
__ is acquired from its ſtock : for what does 
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it ſignify, whether your profit ariſes from ſheep 
or from birds? Or is the profit more pleaſant, 
which ariſes from cattle, from which bees are ſaid 
to haye their origin, than from the bees which 


carry on their work near the villa? Do you ſell 


your boars raiſed in your villa for more money 
to the butcher, than Seius ſells his wild boars to 

his dealer? Axius ſays, how can I have bees of 
inferior value in my Reatine villa, unleſs f Si- 


cilian honey is made on the farm of Seius, and 


Corfican honey in the country about Reate : and 
the reaſoning reſpecting the boars will be, that 
the maſt, which 1s bought at one place, makes 


the animal fat, and that, which coſts nothing, 
makes it lean in the other fituation ? Appius ſays, 
He has not denied that what Seius does may be 


done by you: I myſelf am convinced of that. 
For there are two kinds of paſturage; one is that 


in the field, by which cattle are reared ; the 


other is the villa department, in which are com- 


priſed poultry, pigeons, and bees, and other things, 
which are uſually fed in the villa, concerning 


which Mago the Carthaginian, and Caſſius Dio- 
nyfius, and others have left ſome things in ſepe- 
rate treatiſes and promiſcuouſly in writing, which 
Seius ſeems to have read; and ſome receive 


t Sicilian honey was eſteemed the beſt, Corſican honey was 


of the inferior kind, 


greater 


E 
greater profit from this deparment from one 
villa, than others do from the whole farm. Cer- 
tainly, ſays Merula, for I have ſeen 8 there a great 
ſtock of geeſe, poultry, pigeons, cranes, peacocks, 
dormice, fiſh, wild boars, and other things of the 
venatic tribe; from which, his * houſe-ſteward, a 
freedman, who made his appearance to me, and 
vrho hoſpitably received me in his patron's ab- 
ſence, told me he took more than fifty thouſand 
ſeſterces every year. I ſay to Axius, ſtruck with 
aſtoniſhment, you certainly know my aunt's farm 
in the country of the Sabines, which is near the 
four and twentieth mile-ſtone from Rome, on the 


Via Salaria, What then? ſays he. I uſually paſs 


the muddle of the day there in the ſummer, when 


I go from the city to Reate ; or I lodge there in 
the winter on my return. The aviary, which be- 
longs to that villa, has produced to my know- 
ledge five thouſand thruſhes, at three Denarii 
apiece ; ſo that part alone produced ſixty thou- 
{and ſeſterces that year; twice as much as your 
farm of two hundred acres at Reate yields. Sixty 
thouſand ! ſays Axius. I fay ſixty thouſand. But 


to come to this ſum; there muſt be a public en- 


tertainment or a triumph, as there was one then 


U 


£ In the villa of Seius. | 
h Scriba Librarius. The ſcribe, who kept the accounts. 
i Two ſhillings and a penny farthing. 
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of Scipio Metellus; or there muſt be * corpora. 
tion ſuppers, which being numerous, raiſe the 
price of proviſions moſt. enormouſly. You, will 
probably expect this ſum every year. I hope it 
will not conſume your aviary: but in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of our morals, you may be ſeldom de- 
ceived ; for what year paſſes, in which yon may 
not ſee a public entertainment or a triumph, or 
corporation feaſts, which being now innumerable 
raiſe proviſions exorbitantly ? But, ſays he, there 
are entertainments daily in Rome, in its preſent 
ſtate of luxury. Did not L. Albutius, a man of 
excellent learning, as you know, whoſe compoſi- 
tions are in the ſtyle of Lucilius, ſay, that his 
farm in Albanum was always exceeded by his 


villa in reſpect of profit; for his farm made a 


return of ten thouſand, his villa of more than 
twenty thouſand ſefterces ? If this perſon had 
built his villa near ! the fea, in the fituation he 
wiſhed, he ſaid he might be in the receipt of a 
hundred thouſand ſeſterces. Did not M. Cato, 
when he lately undertook the tuition of Lucullus, 
ſell fiſh from his ponds to the value of forty 


thouſand ſefterces ? Axius ſays, Receive me as a 


diſciple, Merula, in the villa department. He 


* Collegiorum cœnæ. Collegia were companies of the ſame 
trade. | | | 

! The advantage arifing from commerce and fiſh was likely 
to be confiderable in ſuch a ſituation. 


ſays, 


2a” 


FY 


W 


ſays, as ſoon as you promiſe me a ſupper as en 


trance, money, I will begin, I do not decline en- 
tering on the taſk to-day. Appius: I ſuppoſe as 
ſoon as the geeſe and peacocks are dead. To 
whom he replies, what is the difference whether 


you eat birds that die a natural death, or fiſh, 


which you never eat but when they are dead? 


But I beg, fays he, teach me this branch of the 
villa department, and explain the importance and 


management of it, Merula, in a way that will not 
be tedious, | 


III. Firſt, ſays he, the maſter muſt underſtand 
thoſe things, which may be. reared and fed in 
and about the villa, that they may be a profit 
and pleaſure to him, There are three branches 
of this kind of knowledge reſpecting aviaries, 
hare-warrens, fiſh-ponds. I call them aviaries, in 
which all the birds are uſually fed within the 


walls of the villa. I wiſh you to underſtand by 


hare-warrens, not what our forefathers ſtrictly 
called by that name, where hares are uſually 
kept; but all incloſures, which are adjoining to 
the villa, and confine animals to be reared. I 
likewiſe call them fiſn-ponds, which confine fiſh 
in freſh or falt water near the villa. Each of 
theſe may be divided into two branches; for in 
the firſt part are comprehende d ſuch animals: as 
have their exiſtence on land, as pexcocks, turtle- 

doves, 


[ 204 ] 


doves, thruſhes. The other kind does not live 


on land only, but it likewiſe requires water, as 
geeſe, teals, ducks. So the venatic kind has two 


branches ; 'one, in which are comprehended the 
wild boar, the wild goat, the hare ; the other 


alſo comprehends things, which belong to the 
villa, as bees, ſnails, dormice. There are alſo two 
ſorts of the aquatic race, becaufe they have fiſh 
in'freſh and in ſalt water. In relation to theſe 
fix parts, three kinds of ſervants are to be pro- 
cured, game-keepers, hunters, fiſhermen ; that 
you may, by their induſtry, prote& your ftock 
during the time of breeding, and then rear and 


fatten them, that they may come to market. 


Some things are to be taken without the aid of a 
game-keeper, or a hunter, or a fiſherman, as dor- 
mice, ſnails, poultry. The rearing of theſe things 


in the villa was firſt eſtabliſhed : for not only 


the Roman Augurs procured chickens for the 


auſpices, but heads of families in the country alſo 


raiſed them. Secondly, ſuch things, as are con- 
fined near the villa, were raiſed, and bees, which 
at firſt ſheltered under the eaves of houſes, re- 
ſorted to their hives, Thirdly, freſh water fiſh- 
ponds began to be made, and they were ſtocked 
with fiſh taken out of rivers. There are two di- 
viſions. of each of theſe three branches; one called 
faperior, which primitive frugality eſtabliſhed; 
the other called inferior, which more modern 


luxury 
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luxury has introduced. For the primitive plan 
of our anceſtors was to have two aviaries only; 
a court on even ground, where poultry was fed, 
which produced eggs and. chickens ;. the other 
was a high tower on the upper part of the villa, 
in which pigeons were raiſed. Aviaries have 
ſince changed their name, for they have a 
Greek appellation; and the luxurious palate of 
the proprietor hath provided that they may be 
on a more extenſive ſcale than the vi//z formerly 
were, that they may ſtock them with thruſhes 
and peacocks. Thus in the diviſion relating to 
the hare-warren, your: father, Axius, never ſaw 
any thing but a leveret from the efforts of his 
huntſman : for that incloſure was not large at 
that time, while they now encompaſs many acres 
with ſtone walls, that they may have plenty of 
wild boars and wild goats. He ſays to me, were 
there not many boars in the warren, when you 
bought your Tuſculan farm from M. Piſo? With 
regard to the third part; who had any fiſh- 
ponds, but what were of freſh water, where they 
only kept ſome ſquali and mullets ? What deſ- 
picable poetaſter is there now, who does not ſay 
that it is of little conſequence to him, whether 


m Ornithones, 


„In my old copy of Yann this is written Scari. 


0 


he 


He has his pond frocked with ſuch fiſh as theſe 
or with frogs ? Did not Philippus, when he had 
turned to the houſe of Immidius, and he had ſet 
before him a beautiful lupus from his river, and 
when he had taſted it and ſpit it out, ſay, may 1 
die if I did not think it was a fiſh ? Thus, I ſay, 
our age has enlarged its hare-warrens, and brought 


its fiſh-ponds to the ſea, and has allured the falt 


water tribe into them. Is it not on this account 
perſons have the names of * Sergius Orata, and 
Licinius Muræna? Who is there that has not 
heard of the famous fiſh-ponds: of Philippus, of 


Hortenſius, and of the Luculli? Tell me ben | 


Axius, when you wiſh me to ſn BY 


IV. He ſays, 4T will not play a lofing eme + 
that is, I will ſpeak of the preſent times rather 
than of the paſt ; for greater profit is taken from 


peacocks than from common poultry ; and I will 


not difſemble that I wiſh to begin with the aviary, 


He firſt made oyſter beds at Baiz. Pliny ix. 52. . 

? He invented ponds for many kinds of fiſh, Pliny ix. 55. 
1 Ego vero, inquit, ut aiunt, poſt principia in eaſtris. The 

expreſſion, poft principia in caftris, implies ſafety; The prin- 
cipia in the camp were the ſuperior officers' tents, where the 
ſtandards of the legions were depoſited, and where juſtice was 


adminiſtered, Itaque nullus in acie 1 tutior quam poſt 


N Livy viii. 8. 
for 


Ta! 
e ' fixty thouſand fefterces have made me 


glow with defire. Merula ſays, there are two 


kinds of aviaries 3 one for pleaſure, ſuch as our 
Varro made near Caſinum, becauſe he has many 
friends; the other is for profit, of which ſort 
ſaleſmen and ſome people in the city have places 
for confining 'the birds, and they rent places in 

_ the country, eſpecially among the Sabines, be- 
cauſe thruſhes flock there very much on account 
of the nature of the country. Lucullus wiſhed 
to have an aviary of another kind, but at the 
fame time having ſome reſemblance to the others, 
which he made at Tuſculum; that he might have 
the Tyiclinium under the fame roof with the 
aviaty, where he might ſup in ſtyle, and where 
he might fee ſome birds dreſſed and ferved up, 
and others flying about the windows; which they 
have found to be of little uſe ; for the birds 
flying about the windows do not pleaſe the eye 
ſo much as the diſagreeable ſmell e and 
offends the noſe. 


V. But as I think you prefer it, Axius, I will 


ſpeak concerning the aviary which they build for 
the ſake of profit, in which thruſhes are raiſed. 


Mentioned in the ſecond Chapter. | 
A large 
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D "ROY building is erected, in the form of a 
Pendels, covered with tiles, or with a net, in 
which they are able to confine. ſome thouſands of 
thruſhes and blackbirds. Some add other birds 
likewiſe, which are ſold dear when fatted, as or- 
tolans and quails. Water muſt have admittance 


into this building by means of a pipe, and it 


muſt run gently in narrow channels, which may 
be eaſily cleaned; for if the water is diffuſe, it is 


more eaſily made dirty, and it is rendered unfit 


for drinking; and it muſt be conveyed from the 
channels through a pipe, that the birds may not 


be incommoded with filth. It muſt have a low 


and narrow door-way, and particularly of that 


kind, which they call Cochlea, ſuch as is uſually 


made in a pit, where bulls are accuſtomed to 
fight. 'The windows muſt be few, through which 
the trees or birds on the outfide may not be ſeen, 
becauſe the fight of them and a longing after 


It Varro calls it a Tg de | 
t Milliarie, fo called becauſe they fed on millet. 


 Cochlea ſometimes means a winding ftair-caſe, becauſe it 


has fome reſemblance to. the ſhell of a ſnail, and the Italians 
call it Scala a Lumaca. The door-way here meant was, it is 


probable, made with two doors, in the form of the extremity 


of ſuch a ſtair-caſe, to preclude the poſſibility of the birds 
making their eſcape, when the perſon, who ban 8 them, 
went in and came out. 


them, | 


[ 29 ] 
them, make the birds, that are confined, grow 
lean. There muſt be ſufficient light, that the 


birds may ſee where they may * and where 
their food and water are. 

The door-ways and windows wink be a 
round with ſmooth plaſter, that the wet, or mice 


or other animals may not get in. Round the 
walls of this edifice in the infide there muſt be a 
number of perches, where the birds may reſt : 


beſide theſe, there muſt be perches inclined from 


the ground toward the wall, and others fixt acroſs 


them gradually, at moderate diſtances, in the 


manner of lattice work uſed at ſcenic perform- 


ances, and in the theatre. The water, which 


they are to drink, muſt be on the ground under- 


neath, and the pellets for food muſt be placed 


there: theſe are generally made of figs and mixt 
meal. Twenty days before the thruſhes are taken, 
they are more bountifully fed, and that is done 
gradually, and they are toward the laſt fed with 
finer meal. | 
There are to be ſome n conveniences 
to this building. Oppoſite to this aviary there is 
one of inferior ſize, in which the keeper is uſed 
to preſerve the birds, when they are dead, that 
he may give an account of the number of them 
to his maſter. When the birds are fit to be taken 
out of the aviary, they are confined in the ſmaller 


"I TAE 1s adjoining, with a larger door, 
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with more light; and * they call this the Store- 


room. When the keeper has ſecluded the num- 
ber he wiſhes to take, he kills them : he does 


this privately, that the other birds, if they ſee it, 


may not deſpond, and die at a time une 
to the ſeller. ö 
Thruſhes do not breed as 4 ſtork does in the 


field, and the ſwallow under cover; and although 


they are called by a name, which is of the maſ- 


culine gender, it does not follow but that there 


are female birds among them: and this method 
of reaſoning holds in relation to blackbirds, 
which come under a name of the feminine gen- 
der. Befides, ſome birds are adyentitious, as 


ſwallows and cranes ; ſome are vernacular, as the 


common poultry and pigeons. Of the adven- 
titious kind, are thruſhes, and they fly to Italy 
over the ſea ev ery year, about the autumnal equi- 
nox; and they fly back about the vernal equinox, 
and turtle doves and quails at another ſeaſon, in 


immenſe number. That it is ſo is evident in the 


neighbouring iſlands of Pontia, Palmaria, and 
Pandataria ; for when they come there in their 
firſt flight, they ftay there a few days to reſt 
themſelyes ; and they do this, when 8 return 
from Italy over the ſea. 


Appius ſays to Axius : If you get rogother ive 


_ * Secluſorium appellant, 
g thouſand, 
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thouſand, and there is a feaſt and a triumph, you 
may ſoon put fixty thouſand ſeſterces out to uſe, 
He then ſays to me: do you ſpeak in relation to 


that other kind of aviary, whictris ſaid to be built 
by you for your pleaſure near Caſinum; in which 
you are ſaid not only to have greatly exceeded 
the original aviary of the inventof M. Lenius 


Strabo, who being our hoſt at Brunduſium firſt 


had birds confined in a periſtyle, which he fed 
under a net; but even that of Lucullus, in his 


large edifice at Tuſculum. To whom I reply: as 


J have a river under the town of Cafinum, which 


flows clear and deep through my villa, having its 


ſides covered with ſtones, fifty-ſeven feet wide, 
with a paſſage by bridges over it; nine. hundred 
and fifty feet long; ſtraight from an iſland, which 
is at the bottom of a ftream; where another ſtream 


flows into the principal river, where there is an 


edifice. On the banks of this, there is a walk in 


the open air; ten feet wide. From this walk to- 


ward the field is the ſituation of the aviary, 


_ guarded by lofty walls on both ſides, on the right 


and left ; between which 1s the aviary, which is 
forty-eight feet wide, made in the form of a lite- 
rary tablet with a ſmall head. The ſhape of it, 
which is a kind of ſquare, extends feventy-two 
feet in length: where it is round at the end, it is 
twenty-ſeven feet. The walk may be deſcribed as 
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at the extreine parts of the tablet from the aviary, 
in the middle of which there are coops, where 


there is an entrance into the area. At the ſides on 


the right and left there are porticos with ſtone 
columns, with low ſhrubs in the middle, and 
each portico is covered with a net made of hemp 
to the architrave, and from the architrave to the 
pedeſtal. Theſe are filled with birds of different 
kinds, to which food is adminiſtered through the 


net, and water flows into the place through a 


ſmall channel. Toward the interior part of the 
pedeſtal, on the right and left, to the extremity 


of the ſquare area, there are two ponds, not wide 


but oblong, facing the porticos: between theſe 


ponds there is a path leading to a dome, which 
is beyond, round and ſupported by columns, as 


in the houſe of Catulus, with ſome little varia- 
tion.. On the outſide of the columns there is a 


wood planted, covered with large trees, ſo as to 


admit the light underneath, all encompaſſed with 


lofty walls. Within the exterior ſtone columns 


of the dome, and as many ſmall interior columns 
made of fir, there 1s a place about five feet wide. 


Between the exterior columns there are nets made 


for a partition, that there may be a view toward 


the wood, and that the birds may not make their 
, eſcape. Within the interior columns a net is 


uſed inſtead of a wall: between theſe and the ex- 
terior 
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terior columns there is a place for the birds; and 
there are Y Corbels placed on the columns for 


them to reſt on. Within the net there are va- 
rious ſorts of birds, principally of the ſinging 
tribe, as nightingales and blackbirds, to which 
water is adminiſtered by means of a ſmall trough: 
food is thrown in under the net. In a low ſitua- 
tion not far from the pedeſtals of the pillars, there 


is a ſtone a foot and nine inches high from an- 


other kind of pedeſtal, which is two feet high from 
a pond, and two feet wide, that the birds may be 
continually ftirring on perches and ſmall pillars, 


In this low ſituation is the pond, with a bank a 


foot wide, and there is a ſmall iſland in the mid- 
dle of it. Round the pedeſtal there are places 
made for ducks. In the iſland there is a ſmall co- 
lumn, in which there is an axle-tree, which ſup- 
ports a radiated wheel for a table, ſo that there 1s 
a hollow tablet at the extremity of the axle-tree, 
two feet and a half broad, a palm deep. This 1s 


turned by a boy, who attends, ſo that all things 


are ſet for drinking and eating, and moyed toward 


* 


AMutili Sc. Corbels, from the French word Corbeille, a baſ- 
ket. This term in architecture looks to me as if it had its riſe 
from the ſtory related by Callimachus concerning the girl with 
her baſket, which was covered by the leaves of Acanthus, 
which are the ornaments on the entablature of the Corinthian 
pillar. 
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all the *gueſts. From an eminence, where there 


are uſed to be ſome adventitious decorations, 


ducks get into the pond and ſwim, whence a 


ſtream comes to the two fiſhponds, which I have 
mentioned, and ſmall fiſh move backward and 
forward ; and water 1s contrived to be conveyed 
by the wheel and table, which I have mentioned, 


to every gueſt. Under the dome in the infide, 


the ſtar Lucifer, in the day; Heſperus in the 
night, goes round to the lower hemiſphere, and 
moves ſo as to ſhew what o'clock it is. In the 
middle of the fame hemiſphere, there is a globe 
with the eight winds, as on the dial at Athens, 
which * Cyrrheſtes made, and an index is moved 
from the pole to the globe, that it may ſhew 


what wind blows, ſo that you may know this in 
the infide. While we were diſcourſing, a cla- 


mour is made in the Campus Martius. We the 


champions of the election did not wonder at 


this on account of the impatience of the voters; 


we were however defirous to know the cauſe of 


it: Pantuleius Parra comes to us and tells us, 
that, when they were caſting up the votes, ſome- 


* The Triclinium was ſpread here, it is ſuppoſed, 


2 Ubi ſolent eſſe Fr This laſt word literally, 


means hangings. 


o In ſome copies it is Cypreſtes. Vitruvius ſays the perſon's | 


name was Andronicus Cyrrheſtes. Lib. i. 


body 
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E 21s 1 
body was caught throwing tickets into the box, 
that he was dragged to the Conſul by the friends 


of the competitors. Payo gets up, becauſe an 
abettor of his candidate was ſaid to be taken. 


VI. Axius ſays, you may freely ſpeak con- 
cerning the peacock, becauſe © Fircelius is gone, 
who, if you ſaid any thing which might reflect 
on the family, 4 might perhaps quarrel with you, 
To whom Merula replies: In relation to pea- 


| cocks, flocks of them began to be raiſed in our 


memory, and to be ſold for a great price. M. 


Aufidius Lurco is ſaid to make above fixty thou- 


ſand ſeſterces a year of them. The cocks ought 


to be fewer than the hens, if you regard profit; 


if you have them for pleaſure, it is otherwiſe, for 


the cock is the moſt beautiful bird. Wild flocks 


| of peacocks are ſaid to be in iſlands in foreign 


parts, in the grove of Juno, at Samos, and in M. 
Piſo's iſland of Planaſia. For raiſing flocks theſe 
are procured of a good age, and of a beautiful 


breed; for nature has beſtowed the palm for 


beauty on this bird. They are not fit for breed- 


© His name was Fircelius Pavo. | 
Fortaſſe tecum duceret ſerram. Literally, he might per- 
haps draw the ſaw with you. It ſignifies, what I expreſſed in 
Engliſh, from the natural contrariety of the ſaw and the timber, 
which it works upon. 
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ing when leſs than two years old, nor yet when 


they are become quite old. They are fed with 


every kind of grain, eſpecially barley ; and Seius 
allows them a modius of barley each every 
month ; and they have more when they breed, 
and before they lay. He expects to have three 

young ones from his keeper, and when they are 
grown, he ſells them for fifty Denarii, ſo that 
no ſheep turns to ſuch good account. Beſides, 
| he buys eggs, and. ſets them under hens, and 
brings the young ones, when they are hatched, 
into the building, which he has for peacocks, 
which ought to be made in proportion to the 
number of the birds, and which ought to have 
ſeparate apartments, ſo ſecured, that no ſerpent, 
nor any other noxius beaſt, may be able to ap- 
proach. It ought alſo to have a place before it, 
where they may go to feed in fine weather. 
Theſe birds wiſh to have each place kept clean ; 


therefore the keeper ought to go about with a 


ſhovel, and to take up the dung, and to lay it 
up ; becauſe it is uſeful in agriculture, and for 
littering the young brood. Q. Hortenſius is ſaid 
to have firſt ſerved up theſe at a grand augural 
entertainment, which the luxurious then praiſed 
more than men of probity and auſterity 5 whom 
many following raiſed their price, ſo that they 
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ſell their eggs for five Denars : the birds them- 
| ſelves are ſold for fifty Denarii, ſo that a flock of 
= a hundred may yield forty thouſand ſeſterces 
with eaſe ; or as Albutius really faid, if each hen 
had three young ones, a ſum of 9875 2 . 
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en be raiſed. 
VII. In the mean time the f Apparitor of Ap- 
pius comes from the Conſul, and ſays that the 
| Augurs are cited. He goes out of the villa, but 
the pigeons return into the villa, concerning 
; which, Merula ſays to Axius, if you had built a 


pigeon-houſe, you might think theſe were yours, 
although they were wild; for there are uſually 
two ſorts of them, one wild, or, as others call it, 
the rock-pigeon, which 1s kept in towers and at 
the top of the villa, s whence they are called pi- 


4 b 
; geons ; which, on account of a timidity. natural 


td them, ſeek the loftieſt places under cover; 
whence it happens that wild pigeons: reſort to 
towers, to which they fly and return ſponta- 
neouſly. There is another kind of pigeons, which 
is more tame, which, contented with domeſtic 
food, is uſually fed within doors. This kind is 
generally of a white colour. The other wild ſort 
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© f This officer primarily FREE to the eſtabliſhment of 2 
Roman Augur. 
8 A columinibus villæ, a quo appellatz columbæ. 


CUT ] 
is without any white or variegated colour. From 
theſe two ſorts, there is a third of a mixt kind for 
profit; and they get into a place, which ſome call 
Periftereon, ſore by another appellation, in which 
five thouſand are often confined, This pigeon- 
houſe is built like a large Tz4ugo, covered with 
a vaulted roof, with one narrow door, with! Car- 
thaginian windows, or ſuch as are wider of lattice 


work, that all the place may be enlightened, and 


that no ſerpent nor any noxious. animal may be 
able to get in. The walls and the roof are laid 
with very fine marble plaſter in the infide, and 
round the windows on the outſide, that mice or 


lizards may not be able to creep to the pigeon- 


holes ; for nothing is more timid than a pigeon. 
The pigeon-holes are in general made numerous, 
in a regular ſeries; and there may be many rows 
from-the ground to the vaulted roof. Each hole 
muſt have an entrance, that the birds may get in 
and out: they are of the dimenſion of three 
palms every way in the infide. Under each row 
tablets are fixt of the dimenſion of two palms, 
which the birds may make uſe of, when they go 
- - out. There muſt be water flowing in, which 

they may drink, and where they may waſh ; for 


b This was 2 military machine, under which ſoldiers ſhel- 
tered themſelves, when they were going to ſcale the enemies 
walls. | | 


: The Carthaginians were ſaid te be celebrated 


theſe 
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theſe birds are very cleanly: therefore the feeder 
muſt {weep the houfe- frequently every month. 
The dung is uſeful in agriculture, ſo that ſome 
writers ſay it is the beſt. If any pigeon has met 
with a misfortune, the feeder muſt try to cure it; 
if any has periſhed, he muſt take it away; if any 
young ones are fit for the market, he muſt take 
them. Thoſe alſo which are breeding are to be 
taken into a certain place, ſechuded from the reſt, 
that the old ones may be able to take proper 
care of their young; which they do for two 
reaſons, one of which is, if they become faſti- 
dious or-meagre by confinement, that they may 
be refreſhed by the wholeſome air, when they 
get into the field; the other reaſon is on account 
of allurement, for they always return to their 
young, unleſs they are worried by the raven, or 
intercepted by the hawk; which the keepers 
uſually take, by fixing two rods covered with 
birdlime in the ground in the form of a bow; 
when they have placed the animal tied between 
them, which the hawks are uſed to make a prey 
of, they are thus deceived and entangled in the 
birdlime. That pigeons uſually return to the 
ſame place, is evident, becauſe many let them 
fly in the theatre, and they return; which per- 
ſons would not do, if they did not return. Food 
is ſet before them in troughs round the walls, 
which they ſupply by means of pipes from the 

Rs. . 
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outſide. They are fed with millet, wheat, bar- 
ley, peas, kidney-beans, vetches. Perſons, 'who 
have pigeons of the wild kind in towers, and at 


the top of the villa, muſt put in ſome of a proper 


age: they muſt procure them neither too young 


nor too old; as many males as females. No- 


thing is more prolific than pigeons; for the bird 
is covered, and lays, and goes through the pro- 
ceſs of incubation, and educates its young in 
forty days; and they do this almoſt all the year: 
they only ſtop from the winter Solſtice to the 
vernal Equinox. Two young ones are produced, 


which, as ſoon as they are grown and are come 


to a proper age, lay with the old ones. 

Perſons who fatten young pigeons, that they 
may fell them to advantage, put them by them- 
ſelves, as ſoon as they are full feathered : they 
then cram them with white bread : they do this 
twice in winter; thrice in ſummer, in the morn- 


ing, at noon, in the evening. They deprive them 


of their noon-day meal in the winter. When 
they begin to have pinions, they are left in the 
neſt. with their legs lamed; and they allow the 
old ones more proviſion for their uſe, for they 

will feed themſelves and their young all day. 
They, which are thus raiſed, are ſooner fattened 
than the others, and they are of a brighter 
colour. The old ones, if they are handſome, of 
2 mm colour, without any blemiſh, of a good 
breed, 
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breed, are commonly ſold at Rome for two hun- 


dred ſefterces a pair, and ſuch as are famous for 


a thouſand, which, when a dealer wiſhed to buy 
lately at that rate of L. Axius, a Roman knight, 


he refuſed to diſpoſe of for leſs than four hun- 
dred Denarii. Axius ſays, if I could buy a pi- 
geon-houſe already made, ſuch as I could wiſh 
to have in my houſe, I would go and buy Colum- 


 baria made of earthen ware, and ſend them to 


my villa. As if there were not many of this kind 
in the city, ſays Pica. Do not they ſeem to you 
to have a proper contrivance, on which ſome lay 


out the ſum of a hundred thouſand ſeſterces, of 


which kind you may purchaſe one of ſome- 


body; and before you build in the country, you 
may learn here in the city every day the great 


advantage of laying up your money in * 
coffers ? 


VIII. Merula ſays, go on. He ſays, if you 
with to raiſe a number of turtle doves, you muſt 


build a large place, as I have already mentioned 


in relation to pigeons, which muſt have a door 
and windows, and clean water, and the walls and 
roof plaſtered ; but inſtead of pigeon-holes, you 


muſt have corbels and mats, or perches in a re- 


gular order. The loweſt ſeries muſt be three feet 


at leaſt from the ground; there muſt be a. diſ- 
tance of 'nine inches between the reſt, half a foot 
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from the upper row to the vaulted roof: the Cor- 
bels muſt be the ſame diſtance from the wall, on 
which the birds are always fed. They throw be- 


fore them dry wheat for food, half a modius com- 


monly to a hundred and twenty doves. They 
ſweep their habitations every day, that the dung 


may not offend them, which is laid up for ma- 


nure for the ground. The moſt appoſite ſeaſon 
for fattening them is about harveſt; for the old 
ones are beſt at that time, when many young birds 
are produced, which are better for fattening; 
therefore the principal _ ariſes from them at 
that period, . 


IX. Axius . let us hear ſomething on the 
ſubje& of wood-pigeons and poultry, ſo neceſſary 
for the table, I beſeech you, Merula : we may 
then ſay ſomething concerning other things, if it 
is proper. Hens are of three kinds, the villatic, 
the ruſtic, and the African. Thoſe are the villa- 
tic hens, which they have in the villa in the coun- 
try. Perſons, who wiſh to raiſe theſe, muſt ufe 


{kill and attention, that they may make them turn 


. to good account, as the people of Delos moſtly 
do; and they muſt confider theſe five points; in 
relation to buying, of what kind and how many 
of them they are to procure; in relation to breed- 
ing, how they bring up their young and lay; in 
relation to eggs, how they go through the pro- 
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ceſs of incubation and hatch; in reſpect of 


chickens, how they are to be raiſed : the fifth 
part 1s added as an appendage to theſe, how they 
are to be fatted. In this diſtribution into three 
kinds they are called hens, cocks, capons. They 
cut cocks, that they may become capons, ſear- 


ing them with a red hot iron to the loweſt part of 


the leg, until it burſts; they cover the ulcer with 
potter's clay. The perſon, who wiſhes to have 
a perfect poultry yard, although he 1s to. procure 
ſome of the three kinds, is to chooſe the villatic 
hens moſtly ; in procuring which he muſt ſelect 


ſuch as are prolific, generally with red plumage, 


black pinions, unequal claws, large heads, erect 
and large creſt ; for theſe are better qualified for 
breeding. They muſt chooſe the cocks that are 
muſcular, with a red creſt, a ſhort, full, pointed 
beak, grey or black eyes, light coloured red 
wattles, a variegated or gold-coloured neck; the 
inſide of the thighs hairy, ſhort legs, long claws, 
large tail, cloſe pinions; which are alſo ere& and 
crow often, pertinacious in fight, and which riot 
only do not fear the animals, which are hurtful 
to the hens, but which fight for them. Nor, in 
chooſing your breed, muſt you invariably ſelect 
the cocks of Tanagra and Media and Chalcedon, 
which without doubt are handſome and very apt 


to fight among themſelves ; but they are not ſo 
well calculated for breeding. If you wiſh to 


raiſe two hundred, an incloſed place is to be al- 
lowed 
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lowed them, in which two large coops are to be 


erected adjoining each other, which may have an 


eaſtern aſpect, about ten feet in length, of half 
that breadth, a little lower in height; each having 
a window three feet wide and four feet high, made 
of lattice, that it may afford plenty of light, and 
that nothing may get in to moleſt the hens. 
Let there be a door between the two, by which 
the keeper may get in. Let frequent perches be 
ſet acroſs the coops, that they may ſupport all the 
hens. Oppoſite each perch let their neſts be fixt 
in the wall. In the front let there be a veſtibule 
mcloſed, in which they may be in the day-time, 
and where they may roll in the duſt. Let there 
be a large cell befides, which the keeper may live 
in. Let the hens' neſts be made or firmly fixt in 


the walls, for motion 1s hurtful to them during. 
incubation. You muſt put ſtraw in the neſts, 


when they lay; when they hatch, you muſt re- 
move the ſtraw, and put in ſome that is freſh, be- 
cauſe fleas and other things are uſually bred, 
which do not ſuffer the hens to reſt, on which 
account the eggs are either hatched unequally, 


or they get addled. When you ſet a hen, they 
ſay that it muſt not fit on more than a * certain 
number of eggs, although it has laid many more. 


The beſt ſeaſon for breeding is from the vernal 


ber. 


0 


* All my copies mention xxv, which ſeems a great num 


* 


to the autumnal. Equinox. 


The eggs that are 
laid before or after, or even the firſt in the 
ſpring, are not to be ſet: and when you do 
this, ſet them under old hens rather than under 
pullets, which have their beaks and claws ſharp, 
which ought to be employed in laying rather than 
in performing the office of incubation. Thoſe of 


a year or two years old are the beſt adapted for 


laying. If you ſet pea-fowl's eggs under hens, 
when the bird has cheriſhed theſe eggs during ten 
days, you may then ſet the hen's eggs, that they 


may hatch together: for twenty days are neceſſary 


to hatch the hen's brood, and leſs than thirty the 
young pea-fowl's. They muſt be confined, that 
they may fit day and night, except in the morning 
and eyening, while food and drink is given them. 
The keeper muſt go about on certain days, and turn 
the eggs, that they may be equally warm. They 
ſay that it may be known whether eggs are full 
and uſeful, if you put them in water: that which 
is empty ſwims, that which is full ſinks. They, 
who ſhake them, that they may underſtand this, do 
wrong, becauſe they diſturb the vital principle. 
They likewiſe ſay, if you hold an egg to the light, 


that will diſcover whether it is imperfect. Perſons, 


who wiſh to keep theſe long, rub them with fine 
falt, or waſh them with brine three or four hours; 
and when this is done, they lay them in bran or 
chaff, In ſetting them under the hen, they obſerve. 

Q | that 


„ 

that they may be unequal with regard to number. 
Whether eggs, that are fat on, are prolific, the 
keeper may underſtand in four days after the in- 
cubation has commenced ; if he holds them 
againſt the light, and perceives an uniformly tranſ- 


parent colour, they think the egg 1s to be thrown | 


away, and another to be ſubſtituted. You muſt 
remove the chickens, that are hatched, from the 
neſts, and ſet them under that hen which has but: 
few ; and if there are a few eggs left, they are to 
be taken from the hen, and to be ſet under others 
that have not yet hatched. You muſt not make 


your troop of chickens to exceed thirty. You are 
to ſet ! Polenta mixt with the ſeed of ® Naſturtium 


and water for the firſt fifteen days before the 

chickens, on ground, that is not too hard, which 
might hurt their bills. They are to be precluded 
from water, leſt it make them turgid. When 
they begin to have feathers in the tail, the ver- 


min is to be often taken from their heads and 


_ necks, for they often decay on account of them. 
You muſt burn hartſhorn round their coops, that 
no ſerpent may make its approach, which animals 


The Polenta of the ancient Romans was a preparation of 


| barley, which they parched and ground; and when uy uſed it, 
they ſprinkled water over it and fried it. Plin, I. xviii. c. 7. 
Modern Polenta is made of the flour of cheſnut, or of what the 
| Italians call Grano n 1. e. per corn. 
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ae ufually pernicious, to them. They are to be 


driven to the ſun and to the dunghill, that they 
may roll, becauſe they thrive better by this; not 
only the chickens but all the poultry, when the 


weather is fayourable and warm; a net being 


{ſpread over them, which may prohibit them from 
flying without the bounds, and to preclude. the 


hawk or any other animal of prey from attacking 


them, 'They are to avoid heat and cold, each of 


| which is adverſe to them. When they have pi- 


nions, you muſt accuſtom them to follow one 
hen, that the others may be at leiſure to lay, ra- 
ther than employed in raiſing chickens. They 
muſt begin to fit at the new moon, becauſe they 
which do it before generally do not ſucceed. 
They commonly hatch in twenty days. So much 
in reſpe& of theſe hens. As I have been ſo pro- 
fuſe, I will now compenſate. by my conciſeneſs. 
The ruſtie hens are rare in the city, nor are they 
commonly ſeen tame at Rome without the coop : 


they are not like our common hens, but to the 


African hens in cleanly aſpe& and appearance, 
In public exhibitions they are uſually placed 
with parrots, and blackbirds of the moſt un- 
common appearance, and with unuſual things of 
that kind. They in general do not lay in the 


villa, but in the woods. The iſland Gallinaria 


is {aid to have its name from theſe hens, which 
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is in the Tuſcan ſea, oppoſite the mountains of 
Liguria, »Intemelium, * Albinganum, where ſome 
were conveyed by failors, and propagated. 

The African hens, which the Greeks call Me- 
leagrides, are large, variegated, ' crook backed. 
Theſe have very lately been brought from the 
kitchen on the * Triclinium of the extravagant, 
on account of the faſtidioſity of mankind. In 
reſpect of the three ſorts, the villatic poultry is 
moſtly fattened: they confine them in a warm, 
narrow, and dark place, for motion and light are 
unfavourable to fattening. The beſt fowls are 
ſelected for this purpoſe, and not always thoſe, 
which they improperly call Melice, for ſome of 
the ancients pronounced Thetis differently, and 


thus they called Medica Melica. Theſe were ſo 
called at firft, becauſe they were brought from 


Media on account of their ſuperior ſize, and 
they, that were propagated from them, on ac- 
count of ſimilarity. They cram them with pellets 
made of barley meal mixt with flower of darnel, 
or linſeed, from ſpring water, having taken the 
large feathers from the wings and tail. They 


0 Now e Ventimiglia, near Monaco. 

2 Albenga i in the republic of Genoa. Pp 

2 The Latin fays they were ſerved up on a | Tridlinium, 
which was by no means creditable, 
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feed them twice a day, obſerving from certain 
ſigns, that the firſt meal may be digeſted before 
they give them a ſecond. Having given them 


food, when they have cleared their heads of ver- 
min, they ſhut them up again. They do this 


during five and twenty days. Some cram them 
with wheat bread dipt in water, mixt with good 
and well flavoured wine, ſo that they make them 


fat and tender in twenty days. If they become 


faſtidious from too much cramming, you muſt 
be more remiſs. in: feeding in proportion, and 
after the firſt ten days you may diminiſh the 
quantity in that ratio, that the twentieth and firſt 
day may be equal. They cram and fatten N 
e in the n manner. 


8 we 


X. Axius favs; 1 Paſs on to that kind, what vou 


wed of Greek call amphibious, which is not 
contented with the villa and dry ground, but re- 
quires fiſhponds, which you call by a Greek 
name, and in which geeſe are raiſed. Scipio Me- 
tellus and M. Seius have great flocks of theſe. 
Merula ſays, Seius has got together ſuch flocks 
of geeſe, that he obſerves the five gradations, 


which I mentioned in relation to hens. Theſe 
are concerning the kind, breeding, eggs, their 
young, and fattening. He firſt ordered his ſervant 


in chooſing them, that they might be large and 
be for the goſlings are generally like them. 
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„ 
There is another kind, which is called the wild 


breed, which does not eaſily herd with them, nor 


is it of ſo placid a nature. The fitteſt time for 
admiſſion is from the winter ſolſtice r to lay and 
to go through the proceſs of incubation, from 
the calends of March to the ſummer ſolſtice. 


They are partial to the water, and delight in 


rivers and fiſhponds. They do not lay more 
than four times a year. You muſt make ſquare 
pens for them, when they lay, about two' feet 
and a half; you muft litter them with ftraw, 
You muſt mark their eggs with ſome ſignature, 
for they do not hatch the eggs of other geeſe. 
They generally ſet nine or eleven eggs under 
them: they who ſet lefs, ſeven; they who ſet 
more, fifteen. A gooſe fits thirty days in cold 
weather, five and twenty in warmer weather. 
When it hatches, they ſuffer the goflings to be 
with the gooſe the firſt five days : then when it 
is fine weather, they drive them to meadows and 
fiſhponds, or to marſhy ſituations ; and they 
make pens for them above or under ground, 1n 
which they do not canfine more than twenty 
goſlings; and they make theſe cells ſo that they 
may not have any moiſture in the inſide, and 
that they may be littered with ſtraw or any thing 
elſe; and that no weaſel nor other noxious ani- 
mals may get in. Geeſe feed in wet places, 


where they raiſe proviſion for them, which may 


become 
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become productive, and they propagate the plant, 
which is called * Seris, becauſe that being be- 
ſprinkled with water, when it is dry, becomes 
green, They gather the leaves of this plant and 
ſerve them ; that, if they drive them to the place 
where it grows, they may not deſtroy it, and that 
they may not periſh from indigeſtion, for they 
are of a voracious. nature, and they muſt be re- 
ſtrained ; which, on account of their greedineſs 


In feeding, if they lay hold of a root, which they 
wiſh to force from the ground, are apt to hurt 
their necks, for they are weak as well as the head. 


If you have not a ſupply of this plant, you muſt 
give them barley, or other grain. When it is the 
ſeaſon for Mongcorn, you muſt ſerye them, as I 
mentioned with regard to the Seris. When they 
ſit, you muſt ſet barley ſteeped in water before 
them, Polenta or barley is laid for the goſlings 
the two firſt days; green creſs, that is ſhred ſmall 
from water in ſome veſſel, the three following 
days, When they are confined in pens or ca- 
verns, as I have mentioned, they ſerve them with 
barley meal, or Mongcorn, or ſome other tender 
herbs that are ſhred; They ſelect for fattening 
goſlings that are about fix weeks old: they con- 
fine them in the fattening pen, and give them 
Polenta and mea] mixt with water, ſo that they 


0 The Latin name is Jags, or Juiybum z Sn. 
a 4 ſatisfy 


232 J 
ſatisfy them three times a day. They give them 
plenty of water after their food. When thus 
looked after, they become fat in two months. 
As often as they have been fed, the place is 
uſually cleaned, for they love à clean place, al- 


though they leave none clean, where they 12 e 
been. . 


l. Perſons, who wiſh to have flocks of PATE | 
and to eftabliſh a place to raiſe them, muſt firſt 
chooſe a marſhy ſituation, if they have an op- 
portunity of doing it, becaufe they are very 
much delighted with it. If they have not fuch 
a place, that is the moſt eligible, where there is 
a lake, or a pond, or a fiſhpond, whither they 
may gradually deſcend. The Place, where they 
are, muſt be incloſed' with a fence fifteen feet 
high, as you have ſeen at the villa of Seius, 
which may have one door. Round all the wall 
in the infide there is to be a wide bank, in which 
the neſts are to be near 'the wall ; before them 
there is to be a veſtibule made with ſhell work. 
There is to be a channel of ſpring water, in 
Which their food is laid, for it is thus they are 
fed. All the walls are laid with ſmooth plaſter, 
that cats and other noxious beaſts may not get in 
to moleſt the ducks. All the incloſure is covered 
with a net with large meſhes, that the eagle may 
not get in, and that _ ducks may not make 
their 


their eſcape. Wheat, barley, grapeſtones, grapes, 
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are given them for food, and * Crayfiſh ſometimes, 


and ſome aquatile animals of this kind. Freſh 


water muft always flow into the fiſhponds, that 


are in the incloſure. There are alſo other things 
of this kind, as teals, Phalarides and Perdices, 


which, as Archelaus writes, propagate in a * mi- 
raculous manner; which are fattened neither for 
profit nor for their delicacy ; but they will 
thrive. I have ſaid what I thought in relation 
to the firſt act of the villa department. 


XII. Appius in the mean time returns, and we 
enquiring of him, and he of us, what was faid 
and done; Appius ſays, the ſecond part, which 


is uſually united with the villa, now follows, and 
it is called by the ancient name of the hare- 
warren ; although not only hares are confined 


there in woods, as they uſed to be formerly, in 
an acre or two of ground, but deer likewiſe or 
wild goats in many acres. Q. Fulvius Lippinus 
is ſaid to have forty acres incloſed among the 
* Tarquinienſes, in which not only thoſe things, 


* Cammari Sc. This fiſh is called Gambero in Italian: the 
French call it Ecreviſſe, whence probably came the Engliſh 
name, | | 
t Geſner ſays the French call theſe Piettes. 
u From hearing the voice of the male. See Pliny x. 33- 
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which I have mentioned, are confined, but even 
wild ſheep; and this is alſo done among the 
7 Statones, and in other places. T. Pompeius has 
an incloſure for the diverſion of hunting in 
Tranſalpine Gaul, which is forty miles. They 
have alſo in the ſame incloſure receptacles for 
fnails, and bee-hives, and veſſels in which they 
confine dormice; but the keeping, and raifing, 
and feeding of all thefe things are eaſy, except 
what relates to bees, Every one knows that there 
muſt be walls. round the warren, well plaſtered 
and high, that cats or badgers or other noxious 
beaſts. may not be able to get in, and that the 
wolf may not leap over them ; where the hares 
may conceal themſelves in coppices and graſs in 
the day; and where trees with ſpreading branches 
may preclude the efforts of the eagle. Every 
body alſo knows, if he puts in a few male and 
female hares, that the warren may be ſoon ſtacked: 
fo great is the fecundity of this animal, if he in- 
troduces but four, the warren is uſually ſtocked 
in a ſhort time, for they breed in a very * extra- 
ordinary manner. Archelaus writes concerning 
theſe, if any body wiſhes to know their age, it 
may be known from certain indications, which 
Y In Hetruria. i 8 
This ſuperfetation of the hare is mentioned by Pliny, 


vii. 11. | 


attend 
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attend it. It has been a practice lately to fatten 
theſe alſo, when they take them from the warren, 
and confine them in pens and fatten them. 
There are three kinds of them. Our own Italian 
breed, with the fore legs ſhort, the hind legs long, 
the upper part of the body of a brown colour, a 

white belly, long ears; which hare is faid to be 
_ extraordinarily prolific. They are very large in 
Tranſalpine Gaul and Macedonia; in Spain and 
Italy they are of a middle ſize. There is another 
kind, which is bred in Gaul, which is entirely 
white. This ſort is ſeldom brought to Rome. 
There is a third kind, which is bred in Spain, in 
ſome meaſure like our hare, but ſmall, which 


they call a rabbit. L. Alius thought the hare 
had its name from its ſwiftneſs, becauſe it was 


light-footed. I think from an ancient Greek 
word, becauſe the Bæotians called it as we do. 
« Rabbits are ſo called, becauſe they uſually make 
holes under ground to conceal themſelves. You 
muſt have theſe three kinds in your warren, if 
you can. I think you have two ſorts, and as you 


have been many years in Spain, the rabbit ought 


to be added to them. 


: XII, You know, Axius, that you may have 


| ® Cuniculi dicti ab eo, quod ſub terra cuniculos 15 facere 
ſoleant, &c. 
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boars in the warren, and that ſome that are taken 
wild, and ſome that are tame and farrowed there, 
are uſed to be fattened without much trouble. 
For at the farm, which Varro purchaſed of M. 
Pupius Piſo at Tuſculum, you have ſeen . boars 
and wild goats come to their provender at a cer- 
tain time, on the blowing of the' horn, when 
from an eminent part of the Palaſtra acorns 
were poured out for the boars, vetches or ſome- 
thing elſe for the goats. I, ſays he, when I was 
with Q. Hortenſtus at © Laurentum, ſaw this in a 
fuperior ſtyle: for there was a wood of more 
than fifty acres encompaſſed with a wall, which 
he did not call a hare-warren, but a nurſery for 
wild beaſts ; there was a place on an eminence, 
where we ſupped on a Triclinium, that was laid 
for us. Quintus ordered his Orpheus to be called, 
who, when he had come with his muſical appa- 
ratus, and when he was ordered to diſplay his 
talents, blew a trumpet, when fuch a multitude 
of deer, boars, and other quadrupeds poured 
round us, that the ſight appeared to me not leſs 
beautiful than when they courſe in the great 
.circus of the Adiles without 4 African beaſts.” 


Þ It was a court, where wreſtling and other exerciſes Were 
performed. 

© A place on the ſea-ſide between Oſtia and Lavinium. 

* Which might have excited ſome terror on account of their 


ſavage nature, | | | 
HT” XIV. 
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XIV. Axius ſays, Appius has undertaken your 
part, Merula. The ſecond act, which belongs to 
the venatic tribe, is completed in a conciſe way: 
nor do I make any enquiry concerning ſnails and 
dormice, which part remains to be diſcuſſed, for 
it cannot produce much profit. Appius ſays, this 
is not ſo ſimple a thing as you imagine, Axius: 
for a proper ſituation is to be choſen in the open 
air for the ſnails, which you are to encompaſs 
with water, left you may have to ſeek, not the 
young brood but themſelves, when you have laid 
in a ſtock, for breeding. They are to be confined 
by water, that they may not make their eſcape. 
That is the beſt place which the ſun does not 
ſcorch, on which the dew is apt to reſt, which, if 
it is not beſtowed by nature, as it generally hap- 
pens in ſituations expoſed to the ſun, you may 
not have a conveniency to make in a ſhady place, 
as under rocks and mountains, the bottoms of 
which lakes and rivers may waſh, you muſt ren- 
der moiſt by the afliftance of art; which is done, 
if you ſer a pipe and make holes in it, to let the 
water fall on a ſtone, that it may diſperſe every 
way. They require little food, and that without 
a ſervant, and they find it not only in the area, 
while they are in motion, but on the wall, if 
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© Ne fugitivarius fit parandus. Literally, left a fugitivarius 

be tobe procured, The Pandects ſay the office of this perſon was 
5 go in queſt of ſervants, who had run away. 

there 
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there is no river intervening. They creep out to 
their food, and prolong their lives conſiderably, if 
you throw a few laurel leaves, and ſcatter a little 
bran for them. The cook generally does not 
know whether he is to dreſs them alive or dead. 

There are many kinds of ſhails 5 as the ſmall 
white ſort, which is brought from the country 
about Reate; and there are ſome, that are very 
large, which are conveyed from Illyricum; and 
fome' of a middle fize, which are brought from 
Africa; not but there are in ſome places in theſe 
countries ſome of different fizes ; for there are 
ſome very large, although from Africa, which are 
called Solitanæ, fo that the ſhells are extraordi- 
narily capacious : and it is the fame in other 
countries, for they are leſs and greater from com- 
pariſon. They breed innumerably. Their ſemen 
is ſmall, with a ſoft ſhell, which gets hard in time. 
When they are raiſed in confiderable quantity, 
they bring in great profit. They are uſed alſo to 
fatten theſe, and they cover a pot with Sapa and 
meal, where they are fed, which is to have holes, 
that the air may get in. This animal lives a con- 
fiderable time. 


XV. The Glreries is built on 4. diffctent 
plan, becauſe the place is not encompaſſed with 


e From the Greek Edda, it is probable. 
ks water, 


„ 

water, but with a wall. This is all inlaid with 
ſtone or plaſter in the infide, that the animal may 
not be able to creep away. There muſt be trees 
that produce s berries, which when they do not 
bear, you muſt throw in berries and cheſnuts, 
that the animals may be ſatisfied. You muſt make 
holes for them, where they may breed. You muſt 
let them have but little water, for they do not uſe 
much, and they are partial to a dry ſituation, 
They are fattened in veſſels, which potters ke, 
which many have in the villa, of different torts, 
and ſome make places for the dormice to walk, at 
the ſides of them, and a hole where they may 
lay their food. They ſerve them with berries, 
or walnuts or cheſnuts, by which they are fat- 
tened in the dark, when they are plentifully ſup- 
plied. 


XVI. Appius ſays, the third part relating to 
the villa department concerning fiſhponds re- 
mains. What third part? ſays Axius. Becauſe 
you are uſed in your younger years not to drink 
mead at home on account of your parſimony, 
ſhall we take no notice of honey? He tells us 
the truth, ſays Appius; for when I was left poor 


E Quz ferunt glandem. Glans is not confined to the maſt 
of the oak, but is taken in a much more extenſive ſenſe. It 
properly means ſuch fruits as contain one ſeed partially covered. 
The trees, which bear the glans, are, Robur, Quercus ; Eſculus, 
Cerrus, Ilex, Suber, according to Plin ß. | : 
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with two brothers and as many fiters, one of 
whom I beſtowed on Lucullus without a portion, 
he having firſt given up to me what ſhe in- 


herited, I began to drink mead at my houſe, and 


to give it at entertainments to all my gueſts almoſt 


daily. Beſides, it was my, lot, and not yours, to 


> underſtand thoſe creatures, on which. nature has 
beſtowed ſo much ingenuity and art; therefore 
that you may know that I underſtand them better 
than you, hear what I have to ſay concerning 
the almoſt incredible, nature of theſe inſects. 
Merula will explain to you methodically, as he 
has done in reſpect of other ſubje&s, what 
dealers in honey are uſed to practice. ; 

Firſt, bees have their origin, from their. own 
kind, or from the putrified * carcaſs of an ox; 
and thus Archelaus ſays, waſps are the offspring 
of horſes, and bees proceed from bullocks. They 


are not of a ſolitary nature, as eagles, but re- 
ſembling rational creatures. If ſome * birds are 


ſo, they are not in equal degree; becauſe they 
labour and build in company, which 1s not done 
in the other inſtance. IF, are endowed Wann 


n Fas noviſſe volucres. Vene Ws a 2 a Aves, 
becauſe they are winged creatures. 

Ihe ancients believed bees ſprung from the putrified, bodies 
of cattle. The hiſtory of Samſon killing the lion in the vine- 


yards of Timnath, in the carcaſs of which a ſwarm of bees | 


lodged, accords with this opinion. ne XIV, 
* Gracculi, or Jackdaws. . s 


reaſon 
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fealon and contrivince. We learn to work, to 
build, to lay up our proviſions from them; for 
they are celebrated for theſe three things, food, 
| habitation, labour: nor is the wax the fame as 
their food; and the honey and their habitation 
are different. Have not they an hexagonal cell 
in the comb, in proportioh to the number of feet 
bf the inſe&? for the !Geometriciahs demonſtrate 
that this figure may be conſtructed in a circle, 


that as much ſpace may be confined as may be. 


They are fed out of doors; they do their work 
within, which is of the more grateful kind, and 
acceptable to the gods and to men ; becauſe the 
honey-comb is offered on the altar, and honey is 


ſerved up at the beginning of an entertainment, 


and at the ſecond courſe. They have political 
inſtitutions as men, for they have a king, and a 
government, and a community, As they go in 
queſt of all things that are cleanly, therefore 


none of them reſts in a place that is dirty, or on 


what has an unſavoufy ſmell, or on what Imells 
of perfumes; they therefore ſting the perſon, 
who being perfumed approaches them. They do 
not feed as flies do, for they are not Teen on 
fleſh, or blood, or fat; they only pitch on what 
has a grateful ſavour. The bee does no harm, 
for it renders the work of no creature leſs eſti- 


i Euchid, lib. iv. prop. 15. 
R mable : 
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mable: nor is it fo indolent as not to reſiſt the 
perſon, who may endeavour to diſturb its labour. 


They are however conſcious of their imbecillity; 
which may be ſaid to be the creatures of the 
Muſes; for, if they are at any time diſperſed, they 
bring them back to one place by means of 
cymbals and other ſound: and as men have be- 
ſtowed Helicon and Olympus on the gods, ſo 
nature has beſtowed on theſe flowery and uncul- 


tivated mountains. T hey follow their king where- 


ever he goes; and when he is fatigued, they aſſiſt 
him; and, if he cannot fly, they carry him on 
their backs, becauſe they wiſh to preſerve him. 
They are not lazy, and they hate the inactive; 
therefore they drive the drones away, which 
; follow them, becauſe theſe do not aſſiſt them, 


and they conſume the honey : they purſue them 


with loud vociferation. They ſtop all the places 
on the outſide of the hive, where the air comes 


in, with what the Greeks call ® Erithace. They. 
hve as if they were an army; they ſleep by turns, 


they carry on their work together, and they ſend 
out colonies; and 'they do ſome things at tho 


command of their leader, as if in obedience to 
the ſound of a trumpet, and they have fignals of 
war and peace among themſelves. But, Merula, 


let our Axius learn e, while he hears 


® Glue which ſerved to faſten the combs together, - 
theſe 
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; theſe things: becauſe. I have ſaid nothing in re- 


lation to profit, I now deliver the lamp to you. 


 Merula ſays, in reſpect of profit I ſay this, which 
may be ſufficient, Axius; in which I have the 
authority not only of a/perſon, who has his hives 


eſtimated at five thouſand pounds of honey every 
year, but of our friend Varro likewiſe, whom I 
heard ſay, that he had two creditable ſoldiers in 
Spain, who were brothers, from the country of 


| the * Faliſci, who had a ſmall villa left them by 
their father, and a little ground not more than 


an acre, that they made an apiary round all the 
villa, and that they had a garden, and that they 
planted the reſt with thyme, and cytiſus, and 


baum, which ſome call Meliphullon, others Me- 


Ifſophullon, and ſome Melinon. Theſe were uſed 
to receive no leſs than ten thouſand ſeſterces for 
honey: they were willing to wait, that they might 


receive their dealer at his own time rather than 
at an earlier period, which might be unſeaſon- 


able. Inform me then, ſays he, where and how 
I am to make an apiary, that I may receive ſome 
benefit from it. He replies, you muſt make 


your apiary, which ſome call Melitroplieion, and 
ſome Mellarium, in this manner. Firſt, it muft- 
be near the villa, particularly where there is no 


» I give up my part to you to perform. 
- ® They lived between Rome and Tuſcany. | 
| R 2 echo, 


* * 
3 — IRS eg marr re 
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echo, for this is ſuppoſed to be a cauſe of flight. 
The fituation muſt 'be on an eminence, where 
the air is temperate, not hot in ſummer, and 
warm in winter; the aſpect toward the point, 
where the fun riſes in the depth of winter, is 
moſt eligible; and it ought to have ſuch places 

near it, where there is plenty of proviſion and 
clean water. If there is no proviſion of natural 
growth, the maſter muſt plant ſuch things as the 
bees are moſt partial to; which are roſes; wild 
thyme, baum, poppies, beans, lentils; peas, Baſil, 
p cyperus, medica, and particularly cytifus, which 
is very beneficial to them; for it begins to be 
in bloſſom from the vernal Equinox, and con- 
tinues to the autumnal Equinox. But as this is 
very conducive to preſerve the health of the 
bees, ſo the thyme is very uſeful to them in 
making honey: on this account the Sicilian 
honey carries the palm, becauſe the thyme there 
is good and plentiful. Some pound thyme in a 
mortar, and mix it with warm water, and ſprinkle 
it over all the nurſeries planted for the bees. 

In reſpec of ſituation; that kind is moſt eli- 
- "pible, which is near the villa, but not in the 
portico of the villa, where ſome place their hives 
for ſafety. Some make them round of ofier, 
ethers make them of wood and bark, others of a 


7 Galangale, | 


hollow 


. 


O 
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hollow tree, others af earthen ware; others alſo 


make them ſquare, about three feet long and 
two feet wide, of 4 Ferulæ; but they make them 
ſo narrow, that there may not be too much ſpace 


to fill, that the bees may not become diſpirited 


in a large and empty place. They call all theſe 


7 hives, from their containing a ſtore of honey, 
which they ſeem to make very narrow in the 
middle, that they may imitate the ſhape of the 
bee. They cover them that are made of oſier 


in the inſide and on the outſide with cow- dung, 
that the bees may not be frightened by their 
roughneſs; and they place theſe hives on cor- 


bels: that they may not be diſturbed, and that 


they may not touch each other, let them be 
regularly placed. They thus make a ſecond 
and third row underneath at a certain diſtance, 
and they ſay that 2 fourth muſt not be added. 
They make ſmall holes on the right and left in 
the middle of the hive, that the bees may get 


in. They ſet covers on the hives, that the bee- 


maſter may take the combs. The beſt hives are 
made of bark, the worſt are thoſe that are made 
of earthen ware, becauſe they. are ſo much in- 


4 Ferula is a plant called the fennel giant. 
.. * Hee omnia yocant a mellis alimonio alyos. Avus ſignifies 
the belly. The Romans called a hive by this name, becauſe 


a it contained the food of the bees. 
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commoded by the cold in winter, and by the 
heat in ſummer. The bee-maſter ought to exa- 
mine them three times in a month, in the ſpring 
and in the ſummer ſeaſon, giving them a gentle 
fumigation, and to rid the hive of filth, and to 
take away vermin. He is likewiſe to ſee that 
there may not be too many kings, for they be- 
come pernicious on account of ſedition. Some 
ſay there are three kinds of leaders among bees, 
the black, the red, the variegated. Menecrates 
writes there are two, the black, and the varie- 
gated, which is the beſt; ſo that it may be ex- 
pedient the bee-maſter ſhould kill the black one, 
when there are two in the ſame hive, which he 
knows to be apt to quarrel with the other king, 
and to diſturb the hive, becauſe he puts the bees 
to flight, or he may be put to flight with his 
party. With regard to other bees, the ſmall, 

the variegated, and the round are the beſt. 
There is another, which is called by ſome the 
thief, by others the drone, which has a large | 
belly. The waſp, which reſembles the bee, does 
not aſſiſt it in its work, and it is uſed to be 
troubleſome, which the bees ſeparate from them- 
ſelves. The bees differ among themſelves, for 
ſome are wild, and ſome are tame. I call them 
wild, which feed in woods; they are the tame, 
which feed in places that are cultivated. The 
wild bees are leſs in ſize and hairy, but they are 


more 


'YP 


- 


FE 0 1 


more active. In purchafing, the buyer muſt ſee 


whether they are healthy or ſickly. The ſymp- 


toms of health are theſe; if there are many in 


the ſwarm, and if they are clean, and if their 


work is even and poliſned. The ſymptoms of 


ill health are theſe; if they are hairy and rough, 
or dirty, unleſs the working ſeaſon preſſes hard 


on them; for they then are rough, and they 
become lean from hard labour. If the hives are 


to be removed to another ſituation, you muſt 


do that with attention, and you muſt conſider 
the ſeaſon, when you may do it to the greateſt 
advantage, and you muſt provide proper places, 


whither you may remove them. In regard to 
the ſeaſon, the ſpring is more eligible than win- 
ter, for they uſually ſettle with difficulty in the 
winter in the place to which they are brought, 
therefore they generally take flight. If you take 
them from a good fituation, where there is not 
good proviſion for them, they become fugitive. 
If you move them from one hive to another in 
the ſame place, you muſt not do it negligently ; 
but if rhe bees are going to be removed, you 
muſt rub the hive with baum, for this is an 


allurement to them, and honied combs are to be 


ſet not far from the | entrance into the hive, leſt». 
when they reflect, they may find ſcarcity of 


food; or, when the bees are fickly from the 


ſpring feeding before, which is on the flowers 
N R 4 of 
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of the almond-tree and the Carnelian cherry, 
they become diſeaſed, and they are to be re- 
freſhed by drinking urine, There 1s what they 
call * Propolis, which they make uſe of at the 
entrance into the hive, eſpecially in the ſummer ; 
which phyſicians uſe in plaſters under the ſame 
appellation, on which account it is ſold in the 
Via Sacra dearer than honey. a They call that 
Erithace, by means of which they glue the ex- 
tremities of the combs together, which is dif- 
ferent from honey and Propolis, and it has the 
power of alluring; therefore, when they wiſh a 
ſwarm to pitch, they rub a branch or any thing 
elſe with this and baum. The comb is that 
which they form hollow of wax, and each hole 
has ſix ſides, in proportion to the number of 
feet, which nature beſtowed on each bee. Nor 
are they ſaid to gather from the ſame things, 
what are brought to make the four articles, Pro- 
polis, Erithace, the honey-comb, the honey. They 
gather their food from the pomegranate and aſ- 
paragus, wax from the olive, honey, but not of a 
good quality, from the fig-tree. Beans, baum, 
the gourd, the cabbage yield a double advantage, 
wax and food; and the apple-tree and the wild 
pear produce food and honey. The poppy af- 
fords wax and honey. The almond-tree and 


 * Glatinous ſubſtance, which the bees cat. 
| 2 
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_ * Lap/ang are trebly bountiful, for they yield 
food, honey, wax. They alſo gather from other 
flowers in this manner, and they ſelect ſome 
things for one article, ſome things for more. 
They likewiſe follow another diſcrimination in 
gathering honey; for they make the liquid honey 
from one thing, as from the flower of u Siſara; 
and thick honey from another, as from roſe- 
mary; thus they make unſavoury honey from 
the fig- tree, good honey from cytiſus, the beſt 
from thyme. As drink makes a part 'of their 
meal, you muſt have clear water for them ta 
drink, and it muſt run near them, or flow in 
ſuch a manner that it may not be above two or 
three inches deep, in which ſhells or pebbles 
may lie ſo that a part of them may be above the 
Pater, where the bees may reſt and drink. Great 
care is to be taken that the water is clear, for 
that is of great ſervice in making good honey. 
As every kind of weather does not ſuffer them- 
to go a great way to feed, food is to be provided 
for them, that they may not be compelled to live 
on honey alone, or to leave the hives quite 
empty. They therefore boil about ten pounds 
of rich figs in fix Congii of water, which they 
ſet before them in pellets, when they are boiled, 


©. ipplewort. 
% Pliny ſays this is heath. 
| Some 
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Some take care to place ſome water mixt with 
honey in veſſels near them; in which they put 
ſome crimſon wool, that they may ſip it, that 
they may not be too much bloated by drinking, 
and that they may not fall into the water. They 
ſet a veſſel before each hive, and it is ſupplied 
with this. Others, when they have pounded 
dried grapes and figs together, pour Sapa over 
them, and ſet the pellets made of them, where 
they may be able to go for their provifion in the 
winter. When they are going ta ſwarm, which 
they uſually do, when there is a numerous pro- 
geny, which the old bees with to fend forth to 
form a colony, as the Sabines uſed to do often 
formerly on account of the multitude of their 
children: this is known, becauſe two fignals are 
_ uſed to precede ; one is, becaufe fome days be- 
fore, moſtly in the evening. they form themſelves 
in cluſters at the entrance, and hang from one 
another like bunches of grapes; another is, when 
they are going to take wing, or have begun, 
they make a vehement noife, as ſoldiers do when 
they decamp ; which, when they have allied, 
fly within fight, expecting the reſt to aſſemble, 
which are not yet collected. When they are 
perceived by the bee-maſter to do this, he, will 
bring them where he pleaſes, by throwing duſt 
over them, and by ſounding a brazen inſtrument, 


when they are thus frightened. Not. far from 
| = TG 


| [= } 

the place they dreſs a hive with Erithace and 
baum and other things, with which they are 
| Pleaſed. When they have pitched, they bring 
the hive dreſſed with theſe alluring ingredients 
to them, and having ſet it near them, they com- 
pel them to enter by uſing a gentle fumigation; 
and when they have formed a new colony, they 
ſettle without difficulty, ſo that if you ſet the 


other hive, from which they went, near them, 


they remain contented with their new habitation. 
As I have ſaid what I thought related to the 
feeding of bees ; I will now ſpeak in relation to 
profit, for the ſake of which ſo much care is ap- 
plied. They take the ſignal for taking the combs 
from themſelves, when the hives are full, and 
when the combs are double: they form a con- 
jecture from the bees, if they make a noiſe 
within, and if they are tremulous, when they get 


in and out; and if, when the cover of the hive is 
removed, the holes of the combs ſeem covered 


with a coat of honey. When they are filled, 


ſome ſay that you muſt take nine parts, and leave 


the tenth: for if you take all, the bees will run 
away. Others leave more than what I men- 
tioned. As they, who have a fallow in corn fields, 
have a better crop of grain; ſo, if you do not 
take your honey from the hives every year, or 


not much, you will have your bees more aſſi- 


duous and more profitable. They think the firſt 


ſeaſon 
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ſeaſon for taking the combs, is at the riſing of 
the Vergiliæ; the ſecond toward the end of the 
ſummer, before Arcturus riſes ; the third after 
the ſetting of the Vergiliz ; and if a hive is pro- 
ductive, more than a third part of the honey is 
not to be taken; the reſt is to be left for the 
winter, If a hive is not productive, when any 
honey is taken, you muſt not take all, nor muſt 
you do it openly, leſt the bees be diſpirited. In 
reſpect of the combs that are taken, if any Part 
has no honey, or what is not pure, let it be cut 
off with a knife. 

| You muſt ſee that the weak are not oppreſſed 
by the more powerful bees, for the profit is di- 
miniſhed by theſe means ; therefore they ſet the 
weaker party under another king. Such as often 
fight among themſelves, muſt be beſprinkled 
with water mixt with honey ; which being done, 
they not only deſiſt from fighting, but they feed 
and lick themſelves, the more fo, if they are be- 


- ſprinkled with Mul/um, for they apply them- 


ſelves more earneſtly on account of its flavour, 
and they become ſtupified by drinking. If they 
get out of the hive reluctantly, and ſome part re- 
mains in it, a ſuffumigation of ſweet herbs muſf 
be made and applied, eſpecially of baum and 
thyme. You muft watch with great attention, 
tat the bees may not periſh from heat or cold. 

If they are at any time oppreſſed by a ſudden 
ſhower 
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| ſhower in feeding, or by ſudden cold, before 


they foreſee it, and it is feldom they are fo de- 
ceived, and they lie beſpattered under the co- 


. pious ſhower, proſtrate and afflicted, you muſt 


collect them into a veſſel, and ſet them in 4 
ſheltered and warm place apart, eſpecially in fine 
weather, and having burnt ſome blocks of the 
fig-tree to aſhes, you muſt ſcatter them over the 
bees, rather hot than lukewarm; you muſt then 
ſhake the veſſel gently, but you are not to touch 
them with your hand, and they muſt be placed 
in the ſun. When they become warm, they are 
reſtored, and they revive : it is uſual to practiſe 
this on flies that have been drowned. This muſt 
be done near the hives, that the bees may return 


reconciled to their work, and to their habitation, | 


XVII. Pavo in the mean time returns to us, 
and ſays, if you wiſh to weigh anchor, the caſting 


of lots among the tribes is concluded, and they 


are informed by a herald; whom they have ap- 


pointed AMdile. Appius riſes immediately, that 


he may congratulate his candidate, and that he 
may retire to the gardens. Merula fays, I will 
ſome time hence relate to you the third part 
concerning the villa department, Axius. While 
they riſe and we look back, for we knew that our 
candidate was about to come, Axius ſays to me, 
I am not ſorry that Merula is gont, for I am ac- 

quainted 
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quainted with the reſt of the ſubject. There ars 
two kinds of fiſh-ponds, of freſh and ſalt water; 
the firſt is common, and not without ſome degree 
of profit, where freſh water ſupplies our villa 
ponds; but the maritime ponds belong to perſons 
of diſtinction, which Neptune ſupplies with water 
and fiſh, more for oſtentation than to gratify the 
appetite, and they empty the maſter's purſe ra- 
ther than fill it; for they are firſt built at a 
great expence, they are filled and kept up at 
equal charges. Hirius received twelve thouſand 
ſeſterces from the buildings round his fiſh- ponds: 
he laid out all that ſum for proviſion for the fiſh. 
It is no wonder ; for I remember that he ſent 
Ceſar at one time two thouſand * Murænæ by 
weight, and on account of the multitude of the 
fiſh, he ſold the villa for forty times that ſum of 
ſeſterces. Our common and maritime fiſh-pond 
is properly called the freſh and falt water pond. 
Which of us is not contented with one common 
fiſh-pond ? Who is there, on the other hand, 
that has not maritime ponds adjoining to each 
common fiſh-pond ? For as Pauſias and other 
Painters of the ſame claſs have convenient 're- 
poſitories, where they may keep their paint of 
different colours ; ſo perſons have ponds, where 
Fey reſemble the lamprey in appearance, The beſt were 
taken near Cadiz, and in the ſtraits of Sicily. | 


they 
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vu keep different kinds of fiſh by themſelves, 
that they may be ſacred and more inviolate than 
- thoſe of Lydia, which you, Varro, ſaid came in 
abundance to the ſhore and to the altar to you 
while facrificing, becauſe nobody durſt take 
them, when at the ſame time there was ſuch a 
prodigious fight : ſo no cook dares dreſs theſe, 
fiſh.. 

When our friend Q. 3 had fiſh-ponds 
built at a great expence at 7 Bauli, I have been 
frequently with him at his villa, and I have al- 
ways known him ſend to Puteoli to buy fiſh for 
ſupper : nor was it ſufficient that he was not 
ſupplied from his fiſh-ponds, but he muſt take 
the trouble to feed the fiſh, and he took more 
| pains left his * fiſh might ſuffer hunger, than 1 
do that my aſſes may not want fodder at Roſea ; 3 
and indeed he beſtowed more expence in feeding 
them, than I do in procuring proviſion for the 
latter: for I feed my valuable aſſes with the 
aſſiſtance of a boy, with a little barley and ſome 
ſpring-water; whereas Hortenfius had at one 
time many fiſhermen in his ſervice; and they 
often laid a large ſtock of ſmall fiſh to be de- 


7. Between Miſenum and Baiæ. 
© In ſome copies the word is Aſiui, in others Muli, each of 
which means a ſpecies of fiſh, as well as an aſs or a mule, 
which makes a pun in the original, | 


voured 
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voured by the great ones. | Befides, he thiew itt 
falted proviſions, which he had purchaſed, to 
thoſe pontls, that he might ſupply his fiſh in bad 
weather from the fiſhmongers market as from the 
fea, when they could not bring aſhore fiſh ſuf- 
ficient for 4 common entertainment. You might 
more eafily get Hortenfius's chariot mules out of 
| his ſtable, than a * mullet out of his pond. But, 
ſays he, he was hot leſs anxivus about the welfare 
of his fiſh thati about the health of his ſervants, 
and he was leſs ſolicitous that a ſervant that was 
fick might hot drink water which was unfit for 
him, than that his fiſh might not drink water, 
which was improper for them. For he ſaid, that 
M. Lucullus ſuffered from this neglect, and he 
held his fiſh-ponds in contempr, becauſe he had 
not fit places where the tide came in, and a con- 
ſtant ſupply of water; and his fiſh lived in peſ- 
tilential ſituations, L. Lucullus, dn the contrary, 
Bad dug through a mountain at Neapolis, and in- 
troduced ſea water into his ponds, which might 
flow in and out, ſo that he did not yield to Nep- 
tune himſelf with regard to his fiſhery ; for he 
had contrived” to bring his fiſh into cool fitu= 
ations, as the Apulian herdſmen are uſed to do, 
when they bring their cattle to the Sabine moun- | 
tains on account of the heat. He was ſo loli- 


4 Barbatus Mulus, . 
citous 
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citous in reſpect of this buſineſs at his ſeat at 
Baiæ, that he permitted his architect to ſquander 


his money, that he might bring ſluices from his 
ponds to the ſea, by which means the tide might 
get in and return twice a day, from the riſing of 
the moon, through the progreſs of its monthly 
courſe. This was our converſation. But there 
was a tumult on the right, and behold our can- 
didate was elected AÆdile; whom we meet, and 
attend to the Capitol. He goes home from 
thence, and we to our habitations. Accept this 
ſhort diſcourſe, which I have written concerning 


the villa department“. 


b Varro has in this laſt chapter diſplayed much wit in 


What the French call Feu de mots, or parler par pointe; from 


which laſt word, which in the Norman diale& was point, it is 
probable the Engliſh word pur is derived. The following are 
ſome inſtances of this : 

Sic hos piſces nemo Coquus in jus vocare audet.—Ac ma- 
jorem curam fibi haberet, ne ejus eſurirent Aſini, quam ego 


- habeo, ne mei in Roſea eſuriant Aſini &c,—Celerius voluntate 


Hortenſii ex equili educeres rhedarios, ut tibi haberes Mulos, 


- quam e piſcina barbatum Mulum. 
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